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ANTED.—BY LADY, A POSITION AS 
} _ private secretary and bookkeeper,with educational 
institution preferred; or as a teacher of mathematics 
| and bookkeeping. Address No. 86, this Office. 

ANTED.—COMPETENT WOMAN AS MAN. 


aging and working housekeeper. Address A.B., 
this Office. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
orto care for invalid. Would travel. Address 
Box 07, Devon, Pa. 


ANTED.—BOARDERS FOR THE SUMMER 
in country. Friends’ Family. Modern conven- 
Apply early, Box 125, Woodstown, N. J. 


lences. 


RIENDS DESIRING LODGING ACCOMMO- 

dations during the approaching Yearly Meeting in 

New York are requested to make application to Jennie 
C. Kitchin, 55 Park Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


CCOMMODATIONS FOR YEARLY MEETING 
Friends at F. J. and M. W. Pennock, 235, 237, 239 
North Eighteenth Street 
OARDING.—DESIRABLE BOARD IN COUN- 
try for 8 or 1o adults in private family. New home, 
all modern conveniences, good water, electric lights, 
bath, porches, lawn, excellent table, within 12 minutes 
from steam and trolley station. For further particulars 
address L. S. GILL, Haddonfield, N. J. 


OAR DING. — DESIRABLE 
board. Friends. 


ROOMS WITH 
628 N. 32nd Street, Phila. 


RIENDS FROMA DISTANCE, WHO EXPEC 

to attend Yearly Meeting, can be accommodated 

with rooms and board at a moderate rate,in a Friends’ 

family, by applying at an early date to H. E. GREEN, 
1707 Mt. Vernon Street. 


OARDERS DESIRED IN FRIEND’S FAMILY 
on farm near Conshohocken. For further particu- 
larsaddress S.,1800 Spring Mill Ave.,Conshohocken, Pa. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWSand SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C 


HERE ARE TWO VACANCIES FOR EDU- 
cated refined young women who wish to study 
nursing. Address chief nurse, Hospital of Womens 
Homeeopathic Association, 20th St. and Susquehanna 
Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WARTHMORE, PA., TWENTY BEAUTIFUL 
summer homes for rent furnished, $30 to $200 per 
month. Write or call on E. C. Walton, successor to 
Henry S, Kent. 
O RENT.—BY SEPTEMBER ist TO A RE- 
fined family for board of owner (a lady) 11 room 
house in West Philadelphia. Address T. B. Hendrick- 
son, 617 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





OR RENT.—‘* SUNSET,” COTTAGE AT BUCK 
Hill Falls, near Inn. Four bed-rooms, hot-water 
heater. For rent for the summer, $250. Apply 1024 


Race St. 


fe JR RENT.—BY THE MONTH, A FURNISHED 
house in Swarthmore, Yale Avenue, on new trolley 
line. Grounds and shade for children For particulars 
address HENRY KENT, Swarthmore, Pa. 
OR SALE.—SWARTHMORE, 
and bath, every modern convenience; 
passes door; near station and college. 
exceptional opportunity. Part cash. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


NINE ROOMS 
trolley 
Large lot, 


Address Box 638, 


ELEN G. BORTON WHOIS A STUDENT IN 
Emerson Co.lege, Boston, is prepared to give 
“The Lost Word,” by Henry van Dy«e as an evening’s 
program for Young Friends’ Associations and other 
meetings. After Fifth month 8th for particulars address 
Helen G. Borton, Woodstown, N. J 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 
‘ ; LAW (Pa.andN. J., 
Ringe & Ellis, gtau estate.” 


Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 


Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chistnut St., Phila. 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


What want we? Have we not perpetual streams, 


Warm woods and sunny hills, and fresh green fields, 
And mountains not less green, and flocks and herds 
And thickets full of songsters. 


— Wordsworth. 





es order to serve the Inn and settlement with fresh 

milk and in abundanee, our friend, Franklin Packer 
of George School, Pa., has undertaken the formation of 
a herd of cows and will have immediate charge of them. 
Cottagers will be supplied with fresh, pure milk in bot- 
tles, as is the custom with the best dairies. 

The Inn will supply ice, oil, and bread, if desired, to 
cottagers. The stores at Cresco send their salesmen 
twice a week soliciting orders, delivering goods the 
following day. Hucksters and butchers call at regular 
It is only a question of time when we will 
have our own store in the settlement. 


intervals. 


Two incubators and four brooders are all in use in the 
new poultry houses on the chicken farm. 
raise chickens enough to supply the Inn 


We hope to 


A truck farm on a considerable scale is planned, and 
while the season in these high mountain valleys is very 
late, still we expect to supply many of the vegetables 


for the Inn table. There is considerable fruit on the 


several little mountain farms which are part of the Estate. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


bee regular monthly meeting of the Phila- 

delphia Young Friends’ Association will be 
held in the Y. F. A. Building, on Second-day 
evening, Fifth month 4th, at 8 p. m. 


DR. BENJAMIN F. BATTIN 
of Swarthmore College will deliver a lecture on 
“THE PHILOSOPHY OF QUAKERISM. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all 
CAROLINE F. COMLY, Secretary 


Friends’ Book Association. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of Friends 

300k Association of Philadelphia will be held in 
Room No. 4, Central Building, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, on Second-day, Fifth 
month 11th, 1903, at 7.30 o'clock p.m, 
of Directors. 


SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


‘Never So Well Satisfied 


with his printing as when we didit,”’ the President of a 
prominent College told us. And he has tried many 
printers, large and small He expressed the general 
sentiment of our customers. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 
MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 

1019-21 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


Keystone’ Phone, Race 53-37 A. Bell’ Phone 3-41-69 A 


second-story 


Election 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 








JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 


pares for colle, 
J. FUG ENE BAKER, 
ANNA Ww. SPEAKMAN, 


Circulars on a 


} Principals. 


- George ze School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


ee eREPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, enna. 


Abington Friends’ School, _ 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits oF Bots Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from em 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like cunuualinen make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLE R, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinGc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principa 
____ Locust V 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual! attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 1 p.m. to3 p.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Foo 


cunt Valley, N. N. ¥. 


Tevernone, Porrar 29-38 D. 
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JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
__106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 

G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Tweirrn Street, PHItapeLrHia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epirtor, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Orricss: { 





} Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 
With Frienps’ InTSLLiIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
SEND POR SAMPLE COPY. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
278 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


; and comfortable. 


| 


‘PURE FOOD 


| 
| 


THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 
Second H 

The Pennhurst, oy hay 
MicuiGcan Avenug, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avs., Ocean Crry, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Att rue vean 
Ocean Env or Tennessex Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
Write for booklet. 

M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON 
skillful preparation, and 
excellent service are dis. 
tinctive features of 
Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a 
peculiarly its own. 


rank 
We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 


J. J. WILLIAMS 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small*pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 

RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE a By Geor Tge Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. %,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Off per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


| Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 


N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 


THE DOUKHOBORS 


Their History in Russia and Their Migration to Canada. 
8vo, 344 pages, 3 maps, 50 illustrations. 


'‘—Public Opinion. 
‘* An extremely interesting book to allin sympathy with religious idealism.’ 


“Timely, interesting and valuable.’ 


By JOSEPH ELKINTON 
Postpaid, $2.00. 


*"—The Outlook. 


Only adequate account in English of this unique people, and their great migration. 
Eee eee 
FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 29-31 North Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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Established 1844. | 
The Journal 1873. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XVIII. 

THE ¢ruth is simple, and the path is plain—all can 
understand tt. If we obey the call of the Master, we 
shall not only know a communion with him, but a sweet 
unison and gospel fellowship with his children. 

SARAH J. LEEDOM (SHARPLEsS.) 


From a letter to a friend, 1839. 


THE SHORT HOUR. 


LorpD, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make, 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 

What parched grounds refresh us with a shower ! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower : 

We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear. 
We kneel, how weak! -We rise, how full of power ! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 

Or others—that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled—when with us is prayer, 


oe 


Beka 


—Archbishop Trench. 
WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—III. 
JOHN JACKSON. 
( Continued from last week.) 


John and Rachel Jackson is given us in the memoirs 
of Elizabeth Peabody, who says: “It was a fearful 
experiment to bring his city bride to a country home, 
where were his unmarried sisters and brothers, to be 
made secondary, in what had been hitherto their 
father's house, to a new mistress of the family. Yet 
the experiment did not fail, and all were successively 
married off, without one family quarrel, and with most 
triendly feelings and actions on all sides. The husband 
and wife felt and acted to their family connections on 
both sides with cordial sympathy, and also in the 
initiation of habits of great general hospitality. Nor 
in all this was the wife regarded as a mere instrumen- 
tality to promote his ends. She was honored in her- 
self. Her comfort was never sacrificed to others by 
him, and every little thing she thoughtfully did, to 
make his life useful and beautiful, was received with 
iresh gratitude, and recognized as ‘a free gift by her 
husband.”’ 

Another glimpse is furnished by two extracts from 
a letter written Seventh month 20, 1836, nine months 
alter their marriage. The first paragraph quoted was 





Rachel. 





And joy and strength and courage are with Thee? 


An interesting glimpse of the early married life of 


written by John, the second is from a postscript by 
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‘‘We mutually love you and desire that you may 
know that other circumstances than a want of inclina- 
tion prevent us from writing oftenerthan we do. The 
necessary cares of life devolve upon us, and limit in 
some degree our social intercourse with those we love. 
This to me would be quite a privation were | not 
blessed with a companion whose society alone can 
render every moment of my life happy, whether I en- 
joy the blessings of prosperity or whether it be my lot 
to pass through the adverse probations incident to our 
present existence. Yes, I cotisider my life blessed in 
the situation in which I am placed, and humbly desire 
that I may not be found wanting in gratitude and 
obedience to the giver of every good and perfect gift.”’ 

‘“ Time was, beloved friends, when I did not feel 
myself such a mere cipher in addressing you, but I 
think my dear husband handles the pen so much 
more to your edification that I reluctantly occupy any 
of his sheet. Yet I must now and then say a few 
words of kindness to testify of that precious feeling 
which claims sweet fellowship with you; of that love 
which animates my heart with the most affectionate 
interest for you, desiring that your lines may be cast 
into pleasant places ever, though some of the rest of 
us may have to sit in deep baptism whilst the waters 
pass over our souls, I trust to the purification of our 
spirits, that old things may pass away and all things 
become new of God.”’ 

When they had been married but little more than 
a year a son was born tothem, but the little life whose 
advent was a source of pure joy, lasted but five brief 
months. Ina letter written to Henry Pike when the 
babe was a month old we find a reference to him, and 
also a loving message to the children of his friend. 

“« My love, united to my beloved Rachel's (who is 
in the enjoyment of good health) salutes you, and to 
your dear children also does our salutation extend. As- 
sure them of my solicitude for their advancement in the 
knowledge of the truth; may they learn to guard the 
avenues of their hearts against the admission of evil, 
suppress every thought that would not ripen into the 
language of praise, and thus learn in the morning of 
life to become the obedient children concerning whom 
the blessed Jesus said, ‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 

‘« My dear R. would like to add something to this, 
but I have lengthened my epistle too much to permit 
it. I think you will hear from her soon. Our little 
boy is doing right well ; as you may suppose he is his 
mother’s joy, and occupies almost her whole attention " 

In a letter written early in 1837 John speaks with 
pleasure of the prospect that their beloved friends 
Phebe T. Merritt and her son John and wife expect to 
be at yearly meeting, and alludes to a pleasant visit 
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of three weeksJin Baltimore. Then he adds: ‘I 
attended our monthly meeting a short time since, and 
was deeply exercised on account of the indifference 
manifested by many of our members in the attendance 
of our religious meetings, and of those simple and plain 
habits which have so long characterized the Society.” 

A pathetic interest attaches to a letter written to 
his father-in-law just after his child’s death. ‘ Our 
little boy was but a short sufferer; but one week 
elapsed from the commencement of his sickness to his 
close. He continued to grow weaker from the first, 
leaving us but a faint hope of his recovery. On 
Sixth-day we called in the aid of our experienced 
friend, Dr. N. Shoemaker, who soon told us with much 
candor and feeling what we might anticipate as the 
result, there being then evident symptoms of approach- 
ing dissolution. The dear little creature throughout 
the whole appeared to suffer but very little, and 
remained sensible as far as we could judge from his 
infant manifestations, til? within a few minutes of his 
close. He lay almost perfectly still the whole of 
Sixth-day night, and quietly left us for the world of 
spirits about half-past seven o’clock on the morning 
of the 22d. 

‘The interment of our dear child took place last 
evening. We had the company of a number of our 
sympathizing friends, although the weather was very 
inclement, snowing very fast, which continued till 
some time in the night, when it was several inches 
deep. This morning everything has a wintry appear- 
ance, and not only in the outward, but ah, it is a 
wintry season of mind! Still in the midst of this we 
have the evidences of our Heavenly Father’s love, 
furnishing that consolation which can sustain the soul 
in the day of its afflictions.” 

We again quote from Elizabeth Peabody in regard 
to the effect produced upon the parents by the loss of 
their first-born: ‘‘ The impression came to the silent 
mind of each, in their individual communings with God, 
that it was their duty to devote themselves to the care 
of other people’s children. Outward circumstances 
did not favor the plan at all; it was by no means a 
lucrative pursuit in their case, but in several ways a 
sacrifice. A sense of duty, however, compelled each 
to make known to the other the conviction they 
experienced, and the unity of spirit which they thus 
discovered ‘ gave the assurance that it was the dictation 
of truth,’ and they did not feel at liberty to set this 
aside.” 

In accordance with this conviction in the autumn 
of 1837 a boarding school for girls was opened, with 
eight pupils ; one of these was Mary S. Pancoast who 
next year became a teacher in the school, in which 
capacity she continued as long as the school existed. 
The following extract from a letter written in the 
Eleventh month of that year expresses some of John 
Jackson’s views concerning education. 

“The religious education of children has often 
been to my mind a subject of deep interest and con- 
cern. But a religious education does not 


consist in teaching children those abstract opinions 
and speculations of men which have given rise to 
unprofitable disputations; nor in directing them to 
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creeds and confessions of faith which man has set 
up for a standard of religion. The minds 
of children should be directed to principles, not 
opinions; to the heavenly operations of truth, 
and not to words and theories about them. The 
truths of religion are all plain and simple, easy to be 
understood, as the soul by obedience advances in 
righteousness and is prepared to receive and obey new 
disclosures of the Divine will. 

‘‘The more I look upon the important concern in 
which we contemplate engaging, the more I am 
satisfied it is our calling, one in which we shall be 
able to succeed with satisfaction to ourselves, and at 
the same time be useful to others, by filling up our 
duty to them, the consequence of which must be the 
reward of peace.” 

A letter written by John Jackson, Twelfth month 
25th, 1837, shows that his new cares did not lessen his 
interest in and concern for the Society of Friends, and 
also that neither he nor his wife were disappointed in 
their pleasant anticipations regarding the school. Two 
paragraphs of the letter are appended, and also a post- 
script written by Rachel. 

‘‘T fear sometimes the prosperous day as to out- 
ward blessings and privileges which has overtaken us, 
and has, as it were, placed our Society upon the very 
pinnacle of the temple, has found too many ready to 
make these things their bread, their life, their all, to 
the neglect of the pursuit of the durable riches of 
righteousness, which does ever constitute the food and 
clothing of the saints. 

‘‘We are now fairly engaged in our new employ- 
ment, with ten interesting children. The task is alto- 
gether a very delightful one, and so far we have been 
able to progress much to our satisfaction. Our chil- 
dren appear to be very happy, which adds much to 
the pleasure of the task.” 

‘‘Qur new cares are truly delightful and every 
day confirms us in the assurance that the service is 
the one cast up for us. Yesterday my dear 
J. obtained a minute to visit some of the meetings in 
Philadelphia quarter. Much kindness was evidenced 
and sympathy and encouragement expressed, and 
truly he needed it for his dwelling place has been in a 
lowly spot. I think that I have been made willing to 
resign him to do his work in the daytime, and believe 
that a way will be made for me to move on with my 
accumulated cares. I believe that all our 
duties may prove pleasures to us, and my individual 
concern is to realize that ‘true happiness has no 


localities, but where duty went, she went.’” 
CORRECTION.—In last week's paper the sister referred to in Joh: 
Jackson's letter as living in Bucks county was not Martha Schofield, as it 


was printed, but Mary Schofield, who was the mother of our Martha 
Schofield, founder of the school at Aiken, S. C. 


ELIZABETH LLoyp. 
(Zo be continued.) 





Wispom is knowing what to do next, virtue is 
doing it.—[ David Starr Jordan. ] 
s¢ 


SMILE in public. It may cheer a heart that is in 
sorrow.—[ Anonymous. ] 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHARLES M. STABLER. 


‘‘MarK the perfect man and, behold the upright : for 
the end of that man is peace,’ are the words 
that came to my mind upon hearing that death had 
claimed our beloved young Friend, Charles M. 
Stabler. They have remained with me, and I think I 
may safely say I have not thought of them since, that 
his spirit has not come before me; nor of him, that 
they have not rested on my mind. 

This dear Friend began life Sixth month 16th, 
1853, and after a career full of work for his fellow- 
men and God, he entered into the rest that awaits 
such as are led and guided by the Divine Spirit, 
Third month 30th, 1903. 

He began his school career in Sandy Spring, Md., 
but soon after his beginning his parents, Francis and 
Cornelia Stabler, moved to Lake Roland, in Balti- 
more county, whence Charles and his brother Walter 
were sent to Westtown Boarding School. Afterward 
he spent four years, until the fall of 1869, at Friends’ 
Elementary and High School, Baltimore, and then 
entered Phillips Academy at Andover, where he anda 
classmate, John Emerson Lamb, Jr., designed prepar- 
ing for Harvard. After a year there he changed his 
intention to go to Harvard and resolved to prepare for 
Yale by work at Haverford. His fathers’ business 
was entirely destroyed by the Civil War and Charles 
was obliged to make his own way through college. 
It is believed by some of his friends that his 
health was undermined by his self-denial and hard 
work during this period of his career. 

He entered Yale in the autumn of 1871 and was 
graduated therefrom in 1876 or 1877. After obtain- 
ing his degree he returned to his Baltimore school 
where he entered upon his career as a teacher, having 
for his work Latin and Early English. In that field 
of labor he remained until the middle of 1879. He 
then went to Stevens Institute, Hoboken, where he 
worked while studying law in the University of New 
York. His health was now seriously impaired and 
after his admission to the Bar he spent the winter of 
1884-85 in South Carolina teaching, with the hope 
that the milder climate would benefit him. He was 
called thence by his father’s illness and death in 
Sixth month, 1885. 

In the fall of 1885 he resumed the practice of 
law in New York city and was quite successful, 
making a reputation in that, as in all of his other 
undertakings, for upright dealing and clearness of 
judgment, for thoroughness in examination of titles, 
etc., and for logical statements of facts and inferences. 

While still a youth Charles Stabler gave evidence 
to those with whom he was in close touch, of a fond- 
ness for thought on moral and religious subjects and 
a repugnance for evil of any kind. While he was 
practising law the death of a dearly loved younger 
brother, who had been like a son to him, gave an even 
more serious tinge to his feelings. Soon after this 
event he made his first appearance in the ministry, at 
Sandy Spring. 

The law now became in may ways distasteful to 
him and he resolved to resume teaching. He accepted 
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the position of principal of Sherwood School in Sandy 
Spring, in 1891. This position he held for two years, 
when he resigned to enter upon the last teaching en- 
gagement of his short but useful life, in the George 
School at the time of its opening in 1893. 

He was the first secretary of the faculty of the 
George School and held this position until pressure of 
of other work compelled him to resign. In the work 
of organizing the new school he was invaluable, as in 
his plans he was exceptionally far-sighted in providing 
for possible contingencies. It was he who made the 
first schedule of classes and all subsequent schedules, 
until the last year of his residence at the school. 
Notwithstanding his enfeebled condition he did a pro- 
digious amount of work, and until the final collapse 
there was perhaps no other teacher who lost less time 
from class on account of sicknessthan he. He seemed 
to have an almost perfect knowledge of himself phys- 
ically. When he did not feel well he always knew 
just what was the matter and what was best to do, 
thus making every ounce of his strength count. He 
seems not to have known the meaning of waste in the 
sense of ever permitting it so far as concerned himself. 

Possessing true Southern hospitality he was 
prominent in the social as well as in the religious life 
of the school. He was a leader in organizing the 
Young Friends’ Associations in the fall of 1893. He 
was faithful in his attendance at all religious meetings, 
where he was frequently impressed to speak, and his 
addresses were always clear-cut, to the point, and 
logical. He was in constant demand at outside 
meetings, and it was his habit to help wherever and 
whenever possible. He was always in the front of 
reform movements, positive in his convictions, but 
temperate in his actions and expressions. 

In his youth he had been active in athletic sports, 
and after his strength was not sufficient for him to 
participate in such sports himself he encouraged them 
among the pupils, and inspired many a game of base- 
ball, which seemed to be his favorite amusement. 

During his connection with the school he was 
chairman of the Committee on Instruction and 
Discipline, and his helpful influence was everywhere 
felt. He went to live in the cottage when it was 
completed in the fall of 1894, keeping house there 
with his mother, and taking charge of the cottage boys, 
who were much attached to him. 

On Eighth month 7, 1895, he was married at Doe 
Run, Chester county, Pa., to Mary Ida Palmer, 
a former pupil of the George School, daughter of Ed- 
ward L. and Ellen R. Palmer. During the years that 
they lived together four beautiful children were born 
to them. The only shadow upon the happiness of the 
home life was the failing health of the husband and 
father. 

In Third month, 1902, he was attacked by an 
illness so serious that the Committee of the George 
School very kindly advised him to take a year’s rest. 
After spending the summer in the Pocono Mountains 
he.went in Tenth month to Aiken, S. C., where he 


improved for awhile, but succumbed on Third month 
30th to an attack of Bright's disease. 
In Aiken, as elsewhere, he made many warm 
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friends, who were impressed by his bright mind, his 
true culture, and his pure and elevated spirit. 
‘‘A whiter soul, a fairer mind, 

A life with purer course and aim, 

A gentler eye, a voice more kind, 

We may not look on earth to find; 

The love that lingers o'er his name 

Is more than fame.’’ 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 17. 
THE TWELVE—PENTECOST. 
GOLDEN TExT.—To this end was I born, and for this cause 


came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth.—John, xvili., 37. 


Before study of Lesson read Acts, i., 21-26; ii., I-13. 
One of the first acts of the disciples after Jesus had 
gone from them, and after they had settled in Jeru- 
salem to await his second coming was to fill the 
vacancy in their number caused by the apostasy and 
death of Judas Iscariot. The number, twelve, was 
one of special significance among the Hebrews, being 
intimately associated with their national life because 
of the origin of the nation in the twelve tribes. No 
doubt the feeling that there should be twelve disciples 
rather than eleven originated in some vague idea that 
a mission to the Hebrews should have a representative 
for each of the tribes. The writer of the book of 
Acts seems to have an idea that the apostles were a 
kind of authoritative school or board of management 
for the new Christian sect; but as indicated 
in the last lesson there was not at this time 
any sense among the disciples of being a new 
church, nor was there any organization. The Chris- 
tians were Jews who believed that the Messiah had 
already made himself known to them, and that he 
would soon appear, to establish his kingdom. Beyond 
this they did not differ in any sectarian way from their 
fellows, who also expected the Messiah and his king- 
dom, but did not identify the expected king with 
Jesus. The further differences were of another kind. 
Those who had been closely associated with Jesus for 
many months could not thereafter be like others in 
their personal relations with men, nor in their ideals 
of life. The personality of their master had been too 
overpowering to leave them unchanged, even after its 
influence had been withdrawn. They must love their 
fellows not because of a law given, but because of a 
new birth. They must ‘‘ obey God rather than man.”’ 
Their standard of values had been made over; life 
had taken a new aspect. As citizens of “the king- 
dom” which was within them their chief function 
thereafter was the extension of that kingdom. 

The choosing of a new apostle to complete ‘the 
twelve’’ was then rather a matter of sentiment than 
anything more important. The choice was limited by 
an agreement that the new apostle must be one who 
had been present at the baptism of Jesus, had con- 
tinued among those who followed him, even to the 
death, and had witnessed also the resurrection. Only 
two were found who met these conditions, and selec- 
tion between them was made by casting lots. Mat- 
thias was chosen, and ‘‘he was numbered with the 
eleven apostles.”’ 

The next event of importance came on the day of 
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Pentecost. This is the “ feast of weeks’ (Deut. xvi., 
9-12), which occurred seven weeks after the Passover, 
marking the completion of the harvest. The idea is 
rather common, and seems to have been in the mind 
of the writer of Acts that the experience of Pentecost 
marked the first coming of the ‘‘ Holy Spirit.’’ Such 
view is a part of that way of looking at things which 
divides the Creator into sections, and attempts to 
parcel them out according to some system. Such 
attempts to dissect God and label the parts have 
never been helpful. Usually they have resulted in 
division among men also, with all the varying labels 
of sects and the bitterness and uncharitableness which 
has gone with them. The holy spirit had been with 
men before Pentecost ; it had revealed to Peter that 
Jesus was the Christ ; it had made known to the dis- 
diples that the death of Jesus was not the end of his 
career, not a crushing of their hopes, but a fresh 
beginning of their duty in proclaiming his “ king- 
dom ”’ present in men’s hearts. But Pentecost did in 
truth mark an era in the infant church. It was “a 
day of power, a day on which the Spirit of God 
manifested himself through the disciples as a power 
for the conversion of others. It was the inauguration 
of the evangelistic activity of the Christian Church, 
when the disciples began the work to which they 
believed themselves called by the risen Lord, the 
work of witness-bearing. It was not the 
coming of the Spirit, but the testimony of the disci- 
ples, that constituted the great central fact of the day, 
the fact that makes it historic ”’ (McGifford). 

As is so often the case the historian of the book 
of Acts makes more of reported details than of the 
really central and essential fact. The wonderful, the 
exceptional, the so-called miraculous, so appeals to 
interest that it often hides the fact that the everyday, 
the orderly, the natural experience is usually vastly 
more important. Wherefore in the text of Acts we 
have emphasis laid on the sound of ‘a rushing, 
mighty wind,” on the appearance of “‘ tongues of fire,” 
on a supposed speaking “ with other tongues,” rather 
than on a beginning of a great evangelism. Undoubt- 
edly here was a case of a few “ gathered together ” 
in the name of the Master; unquestionably he was in 
the midst of them with power; and thus we have 
presented a great moment, when a great work was 
initiated—great because a great work was initiated, 
not because that initiation was attended by some 
unusual features. Of the ‘speaking with tongues’’ 
we will consider further in the next lesson. 


A TRUE gift is suited to the one who receives it. 
—[Emerson. ] 


3€ 


You will gain a great deal if you will resolve that 
in all work you perform, whether sweeping a floor, 
laying off a furrow, building a house, drawing a plan, 
or studying a lesson, you are going to be perfectly 
conscientious. If you choose three lines on which to 
rest your lives,—truthfulness, honesty and conscien- 
tious performance of duty,—your future success is 
assured.— [Booker T. Washington. ] 
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REVERENCE DURING PRAYER.' 

Let us have grace, whereby we may serve God acceptably 

with reverence and Godly fear.— Hebrews, xii., 28. 
Ir must be understood that the reverence desired is 
not wholly to the person offering the prayer, but, as 
Friends, we believe that the ones who offer prayer 
are inspired, or should be, to do so, and for that 
reason claim our respect. In other words, they hand 
forth to us the thoughts given to them by the Father. 
Then should we not in some way show our willingness 
to receive their message and our appreciation of it ? 
In former times it was customary to stand, the men 
with their backs and the women with their faces 
toward the suppliant. This form did not prove entirely 
satisfactory, as some of the young and thoughtless in 
the back of the house, took advantage of the position 
to converse with those near them or across the partition 
occasionally ; and the commotion made by rising and 
turning around and afterwards seating themselves, had 
a tendency to destroy the solemnity. The same 
objections might be given to the act of kneeling, and 
perhaps stronger ones, too, and yet many believe that 
the humble position in kneeling is the most appropriate 
during prayer. But can we not bow the head on the 
seat in front of us, or on our hands, to show that we 
feel in touch and sympathy with the one offering the 
petition, and to show our Father that we feel His 
presence? This need not be a form if we are in the 
proper condition to receive the supplication, but let us 
at all times show reverence, and feel it, too, during 
prayer, 

It behooves us all in this age not to esteem prayer 
too lightly, when we so well know it will bring peace 
of mind when all else fails. Many instances could be 
quoted where persons, by earnest prayer, have been 
enabled to accomplish what had seemed mountains of 
difficulty, or to overcome feelings of jealousy and 
revenge and possibly hatred. Humility is best on all 
occasions, and strength and power are gained by 
keeping in that state; and when we combine it with 
reverence for the good around us, we will be most 
likely to keep in the footsteps of the Master. 

Let us have faith in prayer and show it in a 
reverential spirit. Let us be grateful to those who are 
willing to pray openly for us, and for humanity at 
large. No doubt it has cost a strong effort to be 
made willing to appear in public prayer; then why 
should we hesitate about showing reverence? It be- 
hooves us as a Society, whose founders’ stronghold 
was prayer, to look to it, that we hold fast to this duty, 
and make it one of consecration and reverence. ‘‘Rev- 
erence, therefore, for every thing good because it is of 
God, leads to a fuller understanding of Him and a 
deeper reverence for Him as the All-Father.’’ Let 
us bow our heads, or in some way acknowledge Him, 
who has given us a mouth-piece, and be not afraid to 
say to the same, ‘“‘ Thy prayer did me good.” 

‘ Prayer should be the habitual linking of our lives 
to God ; and in this aspect it may continually be realized 
as that uplifted aspiration of spirit to Him, in whom 
we live and move and have our being.’”’ The safe thing 





_ 'A paper read at Salem First-day School Union, held at Woodstown, 
N. J., Fourth month 11th, 1903, by Miriam L. Moore. 
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is to inculcate the habit of a thoughtful approach to 


every subject and a “‘ reverence for goodness every- 
where.”’ Let us also have more reverence towards 
one another, “making it Divine with the ineffable 
tenderness of the Master,’’ for we believe the Master 


A TUNED RECEIVER. 
From the Wellspring. 

MaRconl’s new discovery has astonished two conti- 
nents. At his little station on the coast of Newfound- 
land he has received wireless telegraphic messages 
from Great Britain, across three thousand miles of ocean 
which lies between. His discovery may yet supersede 
all cables, telephones, and ordinary telegraph by wire. 
It is the greatest wonder of the new century—and, 
like other wonders, simple enough. His instrument 
sets in motion certain waves in that ether which 
pervades and surrounds allthings. These waves, like 
the ripples in a pond, spread in every direction, and 
when they reach any receiver, far or near, tuned to 
take them, they give their message to it. A receiver 
not tuned to the proper pitch, however, is useless ; 
the subtle ether waves pass it by to give their message 
elsewhere. Thus a hundred messages may reach a 
tuned receiver with absolute certainty, while one 
wrongly tuned misses them all. 

Like all great physical facts in this world of God’s 
making, this new discovery finds an analogy in the 
realm of spiritual and moral fact. How many souls 
assert that to them the voice of God is obscured, and 
his direct message an unknown experience. The Bible 
is to them an unreal record. For how could Moses 
and Abraham, David and Paul receive a direct 
inspiration ? Answers to prayer they do not believe 
in. They have never had any, nor does such a thing 
seem possible to their minds? Indeed, they proclaim 
the impossibility of any direct personal communications 
with the Divine Spirit so loudly and emphatically that 
many weak Christians are led to wonder whether 
there can be any efficacy in prayers, or any absolute 
knowledge of God by a human soul. 

Does it not all depend upon the receiver? The 
message is there, whispering through all the universe. 
The soul in tune with the Divine hears it, obeys it, 
records it. The untuned soul misses it inevitably— 
but does that make it any the less real and true? 
The fault is not in the message, but in the receiver. 
Once in tune, the messages will come, straight and 
clear, and keep on coming. ‘Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth,” prayed the lad Samuel in that dark 
time when no prophet had risen in Israel for many 
years ; and the word of the Lord came to Samuel, 
direct and powerful, atonce. It had only been waiting 
for a soul tuned to hear it. Are our souls in tune 
to-day for divine messages? If not, can we expect 
to receive them ? 


“Art one’s life is music if one but touches the 
notes rightly and in time.” 
se 


TueE highest peaks are above all clouds.— [Chau- 
tauquan. | 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
Third-day. 

Please address all letters to N. W. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


us not later than 


Corner Fifteenth and 


THE HABIT OF RIGHT THINKING. 
WE have been startled and shocked by the revelations 
of corruption in State and municipal government that 
have been made public during the last year or two. 
Again and again men have voted for measures that 
were unjust to the people at large in order that they 
might enrich themselves. These lapses from virtue 
would have been impossible if the habit of right 
thinking had been formed in childhood and adhered 
to in mature life. 

The habit of thought, or attitude of the mind, 
concerning lines of conduct is determined by the 
atmosphere of the home, the moral tone of the school- 


room, the opinions of friends, and the consciousness of 


God’s presence, together with the countless minor 
influences that the 


very word and act of one person is a 


make up the environment of 


individual. 
part of the environment of every other person who is 
cognizant of it, and thus we of the present generation 
are individually responsible for the habits of thought of 
the next generation who are growing up in our midst. 

As all other social organizations are the outgrowth 
of the home life the atmosphere of the home is of vital 
importance. If the father and mother are courteous 


to each other and to their helpers, and if they 
treat the poor and ignorant with as much consideration 
as the rich and cultured, the children will form habits 
of courtesy and will grow up without imbibing the 
spirit of caste or race prejudice. 

If the plain, straight-forward truth is used to 
children, if all the promises made them are care- 
fully fulfilled, and if it is taken as a matter of course 
that the children will be truthful and honest, they will 
generally live up to what is expected of them. ,There 
is no stronger incentive to virtue than the knowledge 
that those around us expect us to be virtuous. 

If the leading thought in the home is that each 
should do something for the happiness of the others, 
and that the problem set before each human being is 
to find out what he can dothat will be of most service 
to humanity, the children will not acquire the habit of 


measuring success in life by the standard of dollars and 





cents. A bribe is no temptation to one who believes 
that “truth is the highest thing a man may keep.”’ 

If there is constant reference in the home to what 
others will think of this or that proposed course, the 
moral fibre will be weakened ; if, on the other hand, 
the appeal is made to the sense of right and wrong— 
to the voice of God speaking in the heart—and if the 
parents do the things that are right, no matter how 
great the sacrifice, the children will become every-day 
heroes, meeting their duties face to face, let the cost 
be what it may. 

One of arguments advanced by the advocates otf 
war is that it cultivates certain very desirable virtues. 
The willingness to leave home, friends, and a lucrative 
business in order to serve one’s country ; the spirit of 
comradeship that causes men to take pride in their 
company or their regiment, fighting together to achieve 
a victory ; the courage that leads a man right up to the 
enemy’s guns, facing death to save his country from 
dishonor : these, they claim, are traits of character 
essential to good citizenship. But these virtues, 
slightly transformed, are needed and must be developed 
in times of peace in order that we may possess the 
righteousness which exalteth a nation. 

Men should be willing, like Senator Hoar of 
Massachusetts, to make business sacrifices in order to 
do valiant service in the legislative halls of the country ; 
they should have the spirit of comradeship that would 
cause them to maintain the honor of the committee, 
or association, or corporation, or party of which 
they are members ; and they should possess the 
that 


need 


courage would enable them to choose 
be, rather than 


selves and for their families. 


star 
vation, if shame, for them- 
How often do we heat 
it said, in excuse for yielding to temptation, “A man 
must live, you know.’” What would be the world’s 
opinion of a soldier who should make that plea for 
running away on the approach of the enemy? The 
one thing that a man must do, if he would walk in 
the path of righteousness that leads to peace, is to 


bear witness to the truth. 


Ir is, perhaps, easier for a man with a genius for busine: 
to make large sums of money than to dispose of the mone) 
wisely after it has been accumulated. Andrew Carnegie 
through whose liberality public libraries are being established 
and enlarged all over the United States, has recently made 
some noteworthy gifts of a somewhat different character. 

Since the calling of the International Peace Conference b 
the Czar of Russia he has been a staunch advocate of the 
settlement of differences between nations by arbitration, and 
was outspoken in his disapproval of the wars waged in the 
Philippines and in South Africa by the United States and 
Great Britain. He has now given tangible evidence of his 
interest in the cause of peace by presenting $1,500,000 to the 


Government of the Netherlands for the building of a temple 
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of peace, a court-house and library for the International Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. This gift has been officially 
acknowledged by Queen Wilhelmina, who expresses the 
appreciation felt by the people of Holland for the high 
humanitarian sentiments of the giver. 

Another recent benefaction of the Scotch-American 
philanthropist is the sum of $600,000 given toward the 
endowment fund of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, with the condition that suitable provision be made 
for the wants of Booker T. Washington and his family during 
his own or his wife's life. Concerning the famous negro 
educator Andrew Carnegie says : 

‘‘To me he seems one of the greatest of living men, 
because his work is unique, the modern Moses, who leads his 
race and lifts it through education to even better and higher 
things than a land overflowing with milk andhoney. History 
is to tell of two Washingtons, one white, the other black, both 
fathers of their people.’’ 


IN response to repeated demands for its publication from 
many sources the War Department has at last allowed a 
portion of General Miles’s report on the conduct of the army 
in the Philippines to be made public. As the details of the 
atrocities that he unearthed have been given in most of the 
daily papers it is unnecessary to repeat them here. General 
Miles says that he found the impression prevailed among 
certain officers that such acts were justifiable, although they 
had been condemned by commanders like Lawton, Wade, 
Sumner and others. ‘‘In order to correct such erroneous 
and dangerous impressions, and to prevent the possibility of 
such acts being committed in the future, which might impair 
the good name of American arms and bring discredit to our 
service for all time,’’ he issued a letter of instructions direct- 
ing the annulment of any orders that would ‘‘ encourage or 
inspire any acts of cruelty."’ As suggested by one of our 
exchanges, General Miles is not so much concerned for ‘‘ the 
is that shall be 


honor of the army”’ as he 


the army 
honorable. 

These new disclosures of torture, cruelty, and injustice 
show more clearly the real nature of war, and especially the 
debasing effects of a war waged by a strong people upona 
weak one. The best way to put an end to all this and cause 
the Filipinos to feel more friendly to the American people 
would be for the Government to make a definite promise of 
Philippine independence in the near future, and then to turn 
its attention, not to the exploiting of the islands for industrial 
and commercial purposes, but to the careful preparation fora 
stable independence, such as now exists in Cuba. 


THOSE in attendance at the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
held last week in the meeting-house at Fourth and Arch 
streets characterize of the interesting, 
encouraging and helpful’’ sessions of recent years. The 
committee appointed last year to revise that part of the 
discipline concerning marriage made no radical changes ; it 
is still a disownable offense to marry one who is not a member 
of the Society. 


it as ‘‘one most 


The charge for tuition and board at Westtown Boarding 
School is to be raised from $180 to $200 a year. 
the reports from the Educational Committee and the Com- | : os 
mittee for the Civilization of the Indians, which conducts a | Sther in his coclining yours. 
school at Tunesassa, N. Y., $2,000 and $2,500 respectively 


were appropriated for their use during the coming year. 


Following 


| all uf the meetings. 


BIRTHS. 


JACKSON.—At Broad Creek, Harford county, Maryland, 
Fourth month 26th, 1903, to Charles E. and Sarah R. G.- 
Jackson, a son, who is named Charles E. Jackson, Jr. 

WOODMAN.—At Morrisville, Pa., Third month 4th, 
1903, to Dr. Isaac N. and Matilda Blaker Woodman, a 
daughter, who is named Agnes Gregg. 


MARRIAGES. 


CONARD—WALKER.—At the home of the bride's 
mother, in Tredyffrin, Chester county, Pa., Fourth month 
8th, 1903, Winfield W. Conard, son of Edward B. and Ella 
V. Conard, of Port Kennedy, Pa., and Mary K., daughter of 
Hannah S. and the late Jacob B. Walker. 

PENROSE—BALL.—On Third month 15th, 1903, at the 
home of Elizabeth Hicks, Quakertown, Pa., by Friends’ 
ceremony, Penrose Roberts and Annie S. Ball. 


DEATHS. 

COCKS.—At his home, Wallkill, Ulster county, N. Y., 
Fourth month 23d, 1903, Townsend Cocks, in his 68th year, 
son of Nicolas and Elizabeth Cocks, both deceased; a 
member of Cornwall Monthly Meeting. 

DeCOU.—On Fourth month 17th, 1903, near Ellesburg, 
N. J., Mary E., wife of Clayton L. DeCou, and daughter of 
Elizabeth and the late David Burroughs, aged 29 years. 

The funeral took place from the Friends’ Meeting-house 
at Moorestown, and she was interred in Colestown Cemetery. 

DUDLEY.—At Moorestown, N. J., Fourth month 24th, 
1903, Martha Ann, daughter of David and Lydia Dudley, in 
her 76th year. 

The funeral services were held in the Friends’ Meeting- 
house at Moorestown, on Second-day afternoon, Fourth month 
27th, at 2 o'clock. 

MARSH.—In Albion, Marshall county, Iowa, Fourth 
month 15th, 1903, Rebecca T. Marsh, in the goth year of 
her age. 

She was the last of the nine children born to Isaac and 
Mary Deweese Tomlinson. She, with her husband, Amos 
Marsh (deceased), were among the organizers of Marietta 
Monthly Meeting of Friends (in Marshall county, lowa), of 
which she was a faithful member. 

In her young womanhood—being of a progressive nature 
—the subjects which claimed her earnest thought were the 
evils of slavery and intemperance, both of which she firmly 
opposed during her long life. 

MATLACK.—On First-day evening, Fourth month roth, 
1903, at his late residence near Moorestown, N. J., Asa 
Matlack, aged 83 years. 

Asa Matlack was born Third month 31st, 1820, was the 
youngest son of Asa and Tamar (Roberts) Matlack, and lived 
his entire life in the home which was his birth-place. At the 
age of 21 years, Tenth month, 1841, he was married to 
Beulah, daughter of Thomas and Mary (Haines) Thorn, a 
woman of most excellent worth and his companion for forty- 
two years. They had six children, five of whom are living 
in 1903. Beulah died in the spring of 1883, and during the 
twenty intervening years between her death and his own, Asa 
has lived with his oldest daughter, Mary Thorn Smith, whose 
husband carried on the work of his farm. The funeral took 
place on Fourth-day, Samuel Sharp, of Camden, Franklin T. 
Haines, of Moorestown, and Charles Bond, of Norristown, 
each speaking upon the occasion. He was buried at Coles- 
town Cemetery. 

SEARING.—At his home in Escondida, California, 
Fourth month goth, 1903, John L., son of John and Anna 
Searing, in his 67th year. 

He was born in Cayuga county, N. Y., and, until he came 
to California in 1895, lived on the old homestead where he 
was born, on which his father settled in 1827, caring for his 
His father and mother were 
earnest Friends, and the children were brought up to attend 
His life was such a cheerful one that he 
was beloved not only by his family, but by his many friends. 
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Two surviving sisters who came with him to California deeply 
feel his loss. A local paper saysof him : ‘‘In dying he lefta 
whole community to mourn the loss of a valuable citizen, a kind 
neighbor, and companionable gentleman."’ M. P. 
WALKER.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, Norristown, 
Pa., Fourth month 21st, 1903, in her 61st year, Esther 
Hutchinson Walker, daughter of Robert and Rebecca C. 
Walker (deceased), of Warminster, Bucks county, Pa. 

Her death was sudden, after a lingering illness of twenty- 
eight years, during which time she was confined to her bed. 

WHITE.—In Philadelphia, on Fourth month 2iIst, 1903, 
Howard White, Jr., son of Howard and the late Anna Ellis 


White, in the 28th year of his age ; a member of Lansdowne 
Monthly Meeting. 


WOOD.—At her home in Colton, California, on the 30th 
of Third month, 1903, Mary C. Wood, widow of William S. 
Wood ; formerly members of Fairfax Monthly Meeting, 
Virginia, afterwards of Pipe Creek, Maryland. 

They removed to Lawrence, Kansas, near the close of the 
Civil War, where her husband died. For the past few years 
she has resided in California with a number of her children. 
She was the daughter of John and Elizabeth Schooly, who 
lived near Waterford, and the youngest of a family of ten 
brothers and sisters, all of whom she outlived, having reached 
the advanced age of nearly 86 years. She was beloved by 
all who knew her, and will be sadly missed by the loving 
children, ten of whom were present to administer the last 
sweet and sacred offices for the ‘‘ Little Mother,’’ as they loved 
to call her. M. F. S. 


ANNA S. DENN. 
Early in life this dear friend picked from the street a small 
leaflet containing Friends’ views. The subject matter arrested 


her attention, and in the course of time she became by 
convincement a member of the Religious Society of Friends, 
where her faithfulness to her convictions won her many 
friends and associates. 


Her devotion to her little meeting and her untiring labors 


in the First-day School, of which she was superintendent for 
many years, gave evidence of her love for the truth, and of 
her concern to disseminate it. 

In the home circle, her life was one of loving ministry, the 
influence of which is tenderly cherished by her children, and 
her Christian example is an inspiration unto us all to ‘‘ Come 
up higher.’’ Ss. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

THE Friends’ meeting at Germantown, Philadelphia, on the 
26th ultimo was unusually large, and the message delivered 
by John J. Cornell met with a response in many hearts. His 
ministry was also very helpful at Fair Hill in the afternoon, 
the meeting-hcuse being filled. The fore part of this week 
was spent by John J. Cornell and his wife in making social 
visits in the Tioga district of Philadelphia, and the latter part 
of the week in visiting Germantown Friends, an especial effort 
being made to reach all who are ‘‘ shut in.’’ 

The special meeting at Lansdowne, Pa., held on the 25th 
ultimo to inspect the plans of the new meeting-house was 
well attended, and the committee was authorized to build a 
house, the total cost of which, when completed, is not to 
exceed $6,700. As $2,000 of this sum yet remains to be 
raised, and the members have given liberally of their 
moderate means, contributions from outside sources will be 
very acceptable. 

Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting in the Eighth month will be 
held hereafter at Pipe Creek, Md., instead of at Bush Creek. 
Temporarily all monthly meetings will be held at Pipe Creek. 

Stillwater Half-Yearly Meeting will be held the fourth 
Seventh-day of Fifth month, instead of the last Seventh-day, 
as previously announced. 

Chicago Central Meeting was visited on the 26th ultimo 
by Anna P. Sharpless, of West Chester, Pa. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


LETTER FROM ISAAC H. CLOTHIER.—II. 


(Continued from last week ) 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

SHORTLY after our return to the hotel rain fell 
heavily, which continued all night, and in the morn- 
ing we found we were in the midst of a westerly 
storm, which corresponds to ours from the East. Our 
party of seventeen had arranged to leave early to 
drive to Jericho, including a visit to the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan, but the cold, heavy rain made the pros- 
pect anything but encouraging for a two days’ car- 
riage drive of sixty miles. We waited until noon, 
then our immediate party of ten concluded to risk the 
journey. 

Now behold us, ten pilgrims on the way from Je- 
rusalem to Jericho: Dr. and Mrs. Swain, James Boyd, 
wife and son; my friend, J. Dundas Lippincott, and 
my own family of four. We traveled three in a car- 
riage, with three horses to each carriage. It was 
raining heavily when we started, but we were encour- 
aged with the hope that when we descended from the 
mountains the weather might be different, and we 
felt, with some of us, it was now or never for Jericho. 
The rain continued for an hour or more, then grad- 
ually ceased, and the latter half of the drive was made 
in bright sunshine. The views of the mountains and 
surrounding country were magnificent. We passed 
around the Mount of Olives past Bethany; closed 
curtains at this stage of our journey preventing any 
view of the latter until our return. Our way lay di- 
rectly through “ the wilderness of Judea,” and though 
I have in our western country passed through deso- 
late regions, I have seen nothing to compare with this 
wilderness. Surely in this region only by the winged 
ravens could Elijah have been fed. A jumble of 
jagged limestone rocks, relieved nowhere by a tree 
or the slightest vegetation, and yet the mountain 
views in their extent and wonderful variety, even 
though of extremest desolation, were most interest- 
ing. The air too was clear and pure in contrast with 
that we left behind in filthy Jerusalem, and we ten 
rejoiced that we came, and pitied the seven left be- 
hind us. We stopped for a half-hour at the Samari- 
tan Inn, said to be on the site of the inn referred to 
by Jesus in the parable referred to in Luke x., where 
the good Samaritan ministered to the man who fell 
among thieves on the way to Jericho. Even yet 
mounted Bedouins, completely armed, accompany de- 
tachments of travelers for protection from Bedouin 
thieves. 

About five o’clock we saw Jericho, and descend- 
ing sharply for a half-mile, were soon afterward in its 
streets and at the quaint little hotel. We had almost 
ten miles further to go to the Dead Sea and the Jor- 
dan, but it was too late to go that night. In the morn 
ing we breakfasted at six o’clock, and were soon on 
our way. The valley in which we traveled is 1,300 
feet below the sea level, and we had, therefore, de- 
scended 3,800 feet from Jerusalem. After a two 
hours’ ride we arrived at the Dead Sea, and spent a 
half hour in rambling on its shores. The high winds 
had made it quite rough, and there was something of 
a surf on the shores of this inland sea. Its waters 
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are remarkably bitter, and nothing can live within it. 
We saw a large fish cast up by the surf, having come 
down the Jordan. But we had a long day before us, 
about thirty miles, so we proceeded to our last point, 
the Jordan, said to be where Jesus was baptized by 
John. We could not bathe in either waters, the time 
being too short and the weather too cool ; so we drove 
back to the little inn, lunched and rested the horses 
for a couple of hours, then started at two o’clock for 
the long drive to Jerusalem, more than twenty miles 
distant, with an ascent of 3,800 feet. The weather by 
this time was fine, and though we did not reach our 
destination till 7.45, the long drive was not tiresome, 
but most pleasant and memorable. After the sun set 
in an almost cloudless sky, the moon lighted every- 
thing with rare brilliancy, and the air was crisp and 
bracing. We paused at Bethany to inspect it in the 
moonlight, and were shown the sites of the house of 
Martha and Mary, of Simon the leper, and of the 
tomb of Lazarus. The squalid little hamlet is all mod- 
ern and presents little of attraction in appearance ex- 
cept the fine view it offers, but the fact that it was the 
home of Jesus and his favorite resting place in the 
midst of his labors gives it something of sacred in- 
terest. Although the Mount of Olives is pointed to 
as the place of the ascension, Luke, in chapter 24, 
verse 50, speaks of Bethany as the spot. 

Next day, Third month toth, we rose at 5.30, and 
at 7 o'clock left Jerusalem in the train, on our return 
to Jaffa and the steamer. We paused in Jaffa to in- 
spect the site of the house of Simon the tanner, and 
were appropriately taken to the roof of the present 
structure, which I hope stands as represented on the 
exact site of the house where Peter tarried many 
days, and where he went up on the house top to pray 
about the sixth hour, when he fell into a trance, and 
the vision came to him as the men from Cornelius 
stood before the gate. 

And now for the steamer! We had heard at Jeru- 
salem that the storm was very heavy at Jaffa, and 
that all comumnication with the ship had been sus- 
pended for two days, and we were naturally appre- 
hensive as to embarking. But the high winds which 
began, as we were told, the morning after our depar- 
ture, and then developed into a severe two days’ gale, 
had subsided almost into a calm, and again we were 
exceptionally favored with smooth waters at this 
place of tempestuous seas. When we arrived on the 
ship we learned that our departure and return had 
really marked the period just preceding and the end- 
ing of most tempestuous and dangerous seas. A 
party of several hundred under the care of Thomas 
Cook & Sons, whom we had met at various points, 
embarked from Jaffa the day before us on their 
steamer, the Moltke, and had a most uncomfortable 
time both from fright and sea sickness, the boats in 
advance being hidden from the view of those close 
behind as they went down into the trough of the 
great waves. We felt, therefore, we were doubly fa- 
vored on landing and embarking, and it is difficult to 
express our feelings of gratification on reaching the 
great steamer which has grown to seem almost like 








home to us, and to breathe the pure air from the 
Mediterranean after the foul smells of Jerusalem. I| 
went at once to the bridge deck and took deep inha- 
lations of the pure air from the sea. 

We had looked forward with interest to Palestine, 
and were amply repaid for our discomforts there by 
inspection of localities which from their sacred asso- 
ciations must remain always securely graven in our 
memories, but the gratification of having had the visit 
there so successfully accomplished, and in retrospect, 
instead of anticipation, can scarcely be described. 

I have heard that some who have visited Jerusa- 
lem wished they had not, because ever after their 
previous sweet associations with the place were sadly 
marred. My own feelings on the subject are some- 
what mixed, but on the whole I am glad to have been 
there, although it is sad to think that Jerusalem, 
which should be the purest, sweetest city in the world, 
is in reality, so far as my experience goes, the foul- 
est, the loudest smelling, the most impure. And 
though not unexpected, it was still something of a 
shock to find such squalor and misery among the 
people in the city of the most sacred associations in 
ail the world. It seems most incongruous, too, that 
the capital city of our religion should be under the 
dominion of a government so far removed from 
Christian influences as that of the Turk; and not less 
so, that so-called Christian sects should be engaged 
in warring and contention in the very localities which 
the Christian scholarship of the world has accepted 
as the places of the sacred birth and of the sepul- 
chre. 

I see no hope for Palestine under present condi- 
tions, any possible future for its miserable people, or 
for the rescue of its sweet associations from their 
present foul surroundings. I wished while at Jeru- 
salem that it were possible for Christian nations to 
unite and make, if not a shrine of the holy city, at 
least a sweet meeting place on common ground—ilie 
one place in the world where all differences could be 
put aside and a union be made in simple prayer, 
praise and thanksgiving. But if this cannot be, 
might we not, at any rate, attempt.to rescue it from its 
filthy surroundings, and make it sweet and fair? | 
was impressed while there with a short paragraph 
from Charles Dudley Warner’s “In the Levant,” 
which I quote: 

“Whatever interest Jerusalem has for the anti- 
quarian, or for the devout mind, it is undeniable that 
one must seek in other lands and among other peo- 
ples for the robust virtue, the hatred of shams and 
useless forms, the sweet charity, the invigorating 
principles, the high thinking and the simple worship 
inculcated by the Founder of Christianity.” 

This letter, begun at Cairo ten days ago, has been 
written in snatches since in the intervals of sight-see- 
ing in Egypt and on the Nile. These closing lines are 
written on the steamer en route from Alexandria to 
Naples. I may write one more letter, giving some- 
thing of our Egyptian experiences, but I think the 
INTELLIGENCER and its readers have had quite 
enough for the present. Isaac H. CLOTHIER. 
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Conferences, Associations, Lte. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. —The 
spring meeting of the First-day School Organization of Phil- 
adelphia Quarterly Meeting was held Sixth-day evening, 
Fourth month 24th, at the meeting-house, Seventeenth street 
and Girard avenue. 

The first part of the meeting was taken up with the reading 
of the reports from the several standing and special commit- 
tees. The one from the Educational Committee being 
unusually good, it was decided to send it to the General Con- 
ference, hoping it might be of some use in preparing future 
lesson leaves. An excellent talk was then given by Jesse H. 
Holmes, of Swarthmore, on ‘‘ The Prophets and Their Mes- 
sage.’’ The attendance was good, and the meeting was full 
of interest and enthusiasm. 

HANNAH E. Scort, Secretary. 


HorsHAM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Fourth month 26th, at 2.30 p.m. The meeting was opened by 
Margaret Morris reading 
from the 25th chapter of 
Isaiah. 

Florence Williams 
recited a poem entitled, 
‘‘ Waiting,’ which was 
followed by a selected 
reading, ‘‘What is 
Worth While,’’ by Anna 
Jarrett. Rebecca Jarrett 
recited ‘‘ Grandpapa's 
Spectacles.’” Anna D. 
Hallowell, not being able 
to be present, sent some 
interesting articles under 
the head of current 
events, which were read 
by the Secretary. The 
subject of ‘‘ Harmless 
Social Amusements "’ 
was then ably discussed 
by James Q. Atkinson, 
Margaret Morris, Ely 
Smith, and others. The 
general opinion was that 
no rigid line could be 
drawn and it was best 
for each to decide for 
himself what was right 
or wrong for him, but 
in so doing to consider 
also the welfare of his 
fellows. It was then announced that an address on ‘‘ What 
Friends have done to Advance the Cause of Women,’’ would 
be given by Lucretia Blankenberg at the next meeting. 
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QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—There was a good attendance and an 
interesting meeting of the Young Friends’ Association held 
at the home of Frank Ball on the 16th of Fourth month. 
The President opened the meeting with a Scripture reading. 
A continued reading of the Life of Benjamin Hallowell was 
given by Miles Jordan. Whittier readings were given by 
Eleanor Foulke and Anna E. Jordan. The former read 
‘*Memories’’ and ‘‘The Playmates,’’ the latter, ‘‘ The 
Quaker of the Olden Time"’ and ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness."’ 
A select reading was given by Mellie P. Johnson entitled, 
‘“Is It Worth While?’’ Anna W. Ball recited, ‘‘Small 
Beginnings.’’ ‘‘The Four Pictures’’ was read by Hannah 
M. Penrose. 
Two Lord's Prayers,’’ the first ‘‘ Childhood’s Prayer,’’ the 
second ‘‘ Christ’s Own Prayer.’’ Sentiments were then given 
by nearly all present and the meeting adjourned. A. B. R. 


West PHILADELPHIA.—The Junior Young Friends held 
their monthly social at the home of Dr. J. Thatcher on the 
17th of Fourth month. 

Mary Wickersham read a selection entitled, ‘‘ Home 
Mission,’’ which stated the great need there was for such 
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MEETING-HOUSE, CHESTER, 


In this house, built 1735, Concord First-day School Union was held on the 18th 
Ihe cut was kindly furnished by the Chester Times. 


‘‘From the Outlook’’ Frank Ball read ‘‘ The | 


work at home even in our own Society. A recitation was 
given by Linda Bicknell. ‘‘The Story of a Great Artist,”’ 
read by Hannah Scott, related how a drunkard was checked 
on his downward career and led to live a better life by a 
picture painted by one of his close friends. A quotation con- 
test was given by four of the members. Mary Dunham 
warned the meeting not to forget the great need of temper- 
ance work to be done. Frances McAfee recited ‘‘ Grandma's 
Beau.’’ Sanford Campbell spoke words of encouragement 
tu those gathered, stating the pleasure he had received for 
having been present. The remainder of the evening was 
spent socially. W. W. 


Moorestown, N.J.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the Meeting-house, Fourth 
month roth, 1903. 

Helen M. Fogg, of the Philadelphia Association, gave 
us an interesting talk on ‘‘ The Environment of Youthful 
Criminals and the work of the Neighborhood Guild.’’ She 
the Guild started and of its present work 
among the poor. The 
first idea of the Friends 
in establishing this mis- 
sion was to start a colony 
of Friends, but they soon 
found that their first 
work must be to teach 
what simple truth is. 
The motley crowd 
failed entirely to under- 
stand Friends’ princi- 
ples. Their work is 
divided into several de- 
partments, the First-day 
school, the kindergarten 
with its mother’s meet- 
ings, manual training 
department, sewing 
class, singing class, and 
the evening classes which 
meet the social wants of 
the children and keep 
them off the streets and 
out of the saloons. The 
Saving Fund, however, 
is felt to do the com- 
munity most good. Emily 
Coles Collins read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Juvenile 
Court and the Proba- 
tion System,’’ and as 
illustration, cited the 
good effects which have followed its use in Pennsylvania. 
The system as enforced in Philadelphia has proven so satis- 
factory that the judges are almost unanimous in approval of it, 
feeling that there will be fewer adult criminals if the youthful 
offenders are kept from the contamination of prisons and 
public police courts. 

William C. Coles then gave a very full account of the 
George Junior Republic. This community of boys and girls, 
taken from the city streets, live on a 240-acre farm in New 
York State, and govern themselves by a plan based on the 
system of the greater Republic. The motto of the republic is 
‘*Nothing Without Labor.’’ Their system of business is like 
that of the great world which they must enter later. 

ELIZABETH L. GILLINGHAM, Sec. fro. fem. 


PA. 


MANSFIELD, N. J. ~The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of William L. Biddle, on Seventh-day evening, 
Fourth month 18th. Twenty members responded with senti- 
ments at roll call. Thomas S. Bunting favored the Association 
with Discipline, reading the portion on plainness. In answer 
to the question, ‘‘ How shall we best promote interest in our 
Young Friends’ Association ?’’ Bessie E. Bunting read an 
article from the INTELLIGENCER. Cyrus S. Moore stated the 
best way was to have sociability, an interest in the program, 
and be punctual. S. Anna Biddle’s current topics were 
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excellent. Susan Biddle read a good article entitled, ‘Could 
we direct our affairs better ourselves?’’ Cyrus S. Moore 
read the memoir of John Collins ; such a beautiful life and 
character is well worthy of remembrance and an effort on our 
part to mould our life like unto his. Recitations were 
rendered by Charlotte Deacon, entitled ‘‘ The Butterfly,”’ 
and Dorothy Deacon, ‘‘ Going to Market.”’ 
MABELLE E. HARVEY, Secretary. 


LincoLn, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met on 
First-day afternoon, Third month 29th. The meeting was 
opened by singing ‘‘ Leaning on the Everlasting Arm,"’ and 
the reading of the 121st Psalm. Caroline T. Pancoast recited 
a poem entitled ‘‘A Reverie.’’ The question, ‘‘ What books 
written by Friends ought we as Friends to read?’’ was dis- 
cussed by Elizabeth Nichols and J. Russell Smith, after which 
the members sang ‘‘ Life’s Railway to Heaven,’’ and then 
May Holmes read ‘‘ The Blue Room of the*Soul?’’ The 
question, ‘‘ Which is the more important factor of a useful life, 
self-development or self-sacrifice ?’’ was discussed by William 
T. Smith, George Hoge, J. Russell Smith, and others. 
Martha J. Brown recited ‘‘ Why this Longing?’’ The singing 
of ‘‘ Throw Out the Life Line,’’ concluded the program. 

CAROLINE T. PANCOasT, Sec. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On the evening of the 2oth, Henry Wilbur, of New York, 
spoke on ‘‘ Quaker Revivalism”’ ; his address was interesting 
and instructive. He said that Quakerism of to-day is the 
product of two centuries. As the Christianity of the 
twentieth Century has grown from that of Paul, so Quakerism 
of former times has grown into the Quakerism of to-day, a 
rational view of life. Friends do not spread their beliefs. 
This isa mistake. The Society of Friends has just as much 
future as we choose to make for it. To make a bright future 
we must get our truths into the hands of men. We should 
make our meetings interesting, and should impress upon the 
people that our ministers are those who minister, whether by 
word, by heart, or by act. To do this each one must learn to 
know himself and to make it plain that Quakerism is every- 
day, applied Christianity. 

Dr. Battin lectured on Fourth month 19th 1903 at New 
Garden Meeting-house before the Philanthropic Conference 
oa ‘‘Arbitration in Business Life.’’ It was recommended that 
a memorial on the subject of arbitration be presented to the 
State Legislature through the President of the Senate, W. C. 
Sproul (Swarthmore, 1891). 

The following are the judges for the Interscholastic 
Oratorical Contest at Swarthmore on the evening of Alumni 
Day, Fifth month 2d, after the afternoon games,—J. H. Penni- 
man, Dean of the College, University of Pennsylvania. 
Edward Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, 
and Walton Clark, General Superintendent U. G. I. 
Twelve schools definitely accepted for this year’s contest, 
while many others hope to enter next year. Each school 
represented is expected to have a number of friends present. 

The contest in oratory between the Freshmen and Sopho- 
more classes for the President's prize was a tie. The Fresh- 
men scored two more points than their opponents as marked 
on thought and composition, but were two points behind as 
judged on delivery. 

President Swain lately spoke before the pupils of West 
Chester High School. 

On the twenty-fourth, Dr. Battin gave a very interesting 
lecture on ‘‘ Dante’’ before the members of Dr. Applton’s 
World Literature class. 

In our meeting on First-day President Swain addressed 
the students urging them to start on the right path in youth. 
He was followed by Dr. Bryan, President of the State 
University of Indiana (Dr. Swain's successor), in an earnest 
appeal for attention to the things that are worth while; this 
brought forth from Samuel E. Griscom, who was visiting the 
meeting, the appropriate quotation, ‘‘ They that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness shall be filled.’’ ¥: aa We 





PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
JoHN WILHELM RowntTREE, who arrived at New York on the 
1gth ultimo, spent Sixth-day, the 26th, atthe home of William 
P. Bancroft, in Wilmington. On the following First-day he 
was the guest of Richard H. Thomas, in Baltimore. On 
Third-day, the 27th, he went to the home of Charles F. 
Jenkins, in Germantown, to remain until the close of the week. 

Edward Ferris, brother of David Ferris, writes from 
Custer county, Colorado, expressing his appreciation of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and adds these items of interest : 

‘‘] am living by myself in a cabin on the slope of the 
great Sangra de Cristo range of the Rocky mountains, 8,500 
feet above sea-level, with the mountains back of me ranging 
from 4,000 to 5,000 feet higher still. Iam one of a colony 
of five families, counting my single self one, our nearest 
neighbor being five miles, and the post-office nine miles distant. 
Our November (and other) snows have just now disappeared, 
although the high mountains are still covered—and there are 
over fifty high peaks in sight from here."’ 

At the recent meeting of Abington First-day School 
Union, says the Ambler Gaze/te, Isaac Mather, a member of 
Abington meeting who is in the 96th year of his age, recited 
a poem by Thomas Moore. He also wrote a very interesting 
paper expressly for this union which was read by a member 
of Abington school. Both poem and paper were very highly 
appreciated. 


THE ‘‘ Negro problem "’ will never be solved until the white 
people who are interested in its solution realize that Negroes 
are human beings like themselves. It is impossible to read 
‘The Souls of Black Folk,’’ by William E. Burghardt 
Dubois, (published by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago), 
without forming some conception of what it means to be 
treated as a problem and not asa man. Some of the papers 
which compose this volume appeared in the Af/antic Monthly 
and other magazines, where they caused an arrest of thought 
on the part of those who read them. 

The author is a graduate of Harvard and a professor in 
Atlanta University. The shadow in which he has since dwelt 
crept across his life during his New England boyhood, when 
the school children were exchanging gorgeous visiting cards 
and a tall white girl declined the one he offered with a 
gesture of contempt. 

The first chapter of the book depicts the worship of 
Freedom by the Negroes during their two hundred years of 
bondage ; the second describes the breaking of the fetters and 
the work of the Freedmen’s Bureau ; in the third the author 
praises the work of Booker T. Washington, but demands 
that the Negro who is hungering for intellectual treasures 
shall have something more than an industrial education ; 
other chapters tell of the kind of progress that has come to 
Tennessee since he, a lad of seventeen, taught his first school 
there, of the ‘‘Black Belt'’ and the traits of character 
produced by generations of slavery, and of the feelings now 
existing between ‘‘the sons of master and man.”’ 

The greatest intensity of feeling is in the chapter entitled 
‘« The Passing of the First Born.’’ In it the author describes 
the joy and pride of fatherhood, the bitterness that filled his 
heart when he thought of his baby ‘‘ within the shadow of the 
Veil,’’ and the exultation that mingled with his tears for the 
little life gone out as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Not dead, but escaped ; 
not bond, but free.’’ 

Out of his grief and bitterness there is born this pro- 
phecy: ‘‘ Surely there shall yet dawn some mighty morning 
to lift the Veil and set the prisoned free. Not for me,—l 
shall die in my bonds,—but for fresh young souls who have 
not known the night and waken to the morning ; a morning 
when men ask of the workman, not ‘Is he white?’ but 
‘Can he work?’ When men ask artists, not ‘Are they 
black ?’ but ‘Do they know?’ Some morning this may be, 
long, long years to come. But now there wails, on that dark 


shore within the Veil, the same deep voice, Zhou shalt 
‘ forego.”’ 
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As the rebellion in Morocco has broken out afresh Arthur 
Schneider's article in the Century just issued will be read with 
much interest. He is the American artist who for more than 
a year was the instructor and daily companion of the Sultan. 
In ‘‘ Topics of the Time’’ acknowledgment is made of our 
inheritance from Emerson, and among the illustrations is a 
full-page wood cut of the Concord philosopher engraved by 
Timothy Cole from an excellent photograph. 


The many readers of the INTELLIGENCER who made the 
acquaintance of Louisa M. Alcott’s books in their childhood 
days will be interested in a letter published in S¢. Nicho/as, 
written to two girls in 1871, by Anna Alcott Pratt (‘‘ Meg’’), 
in which she describes the four real girls whose doings, with 
variations, are told in ‘‘ Litthe Women.’”’ 


Among the good things in Harper's Magazine are Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie’s estimate of Emerson’s place in the 
thought and development of to-day, and the experiences of a 
New York woman who voluntarily labored among the servant 
and factory classes for months in order to study their condi- 
tions and discover why girls prefer factories to kitchens. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM: 
A PARAPHRASE. 


‘« THE Lord is my shepherd,’’ Oh, the bliss of resting, 
Within the care of One who loves so well : 

Who knows each pathway, understands each danger, 
Whose tenderness no tongue can ever tell. 


I shall not want,’’ for He I know will give me, 
From day to day, the very help I need, 

The strength for working in life’s busy places, 
Or grace for resting on its daisied mead. 


He maketh me lie down’’ when I am weary, 

For well He knoweth when the way is rough, 
And so He says to me with loving firmness, 
‘« Be still, my child, for thou hast toiled enough.”’ 


And when He comes, Himself and watches o’er me, 
To aid my weakness by His perfect strength, 

Until I almost love the forced seclusion 
And learn to thank Him for His rest at length. 


His loving kindness far surpasseth language ; 
For when I rise again to journey on 

He leadeth me in scenes of richest beauty, 
And never lets me walk one step alone. 


Restored, He leadeth up some glorious mountain, 
And if I ever wander from His side 

He findeth me, and I just learn that safety, 
Belongs to those who in His care abide. 


And so we journey on ; the paths He chooses 
Are not what I should think the best, 

But then, He knows the way and loves me truly, 
So in that knowledge I have perfect rest. 


Yes, even when I pass right through the valley, 
All dark, with deaths grim shadows crowding near, 
His rod and staff give then the needed comfort, 
Whilst He is near me to support and cheer. 


And when fierce foes arise to stay my progress 

He nerves my arm and cheers me for the fight, 
What can I therefore do but conquer grandly 

And thank Him for the way He helped me right. 


My cup of mercy then is running over, . 
And I am rich, possessing such a friend, 
Whose arm doth never fail, who changeth never, 
Who loving once, will love until the end. 


IF the chosen soul could never be alone 

In deep mid-silence, open-doored to God, 

No greatness ever had been dreamed or done ; 

Among dull hearts a prophet never grew ; 

The nurse of full-grown souls is solitude. 
—Loweill. 
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LET THE CHILD BE A CHILD. 


DEAR little Curly Head, careless and jolly, 
Life, as you view it, is play ; 
Toiling is useless and fretting is folly, 
At least when you're having your way : 
Shouting for fun, 
You romp and you run, 
Worrying not over work to be done, 
Seeing no tasks that the years are to bring, 
Thinking the future will always be spring. 


Dear little Curly Head, quickly forgetting 
Bruises of heart and of limb, 
Taking your own and unselfishly letting 
Your brother have what is for him, 
Thinking that they 
Who choose the fair way 
Are sure to be fully rewarded some day, 
You borrow no sorrow and treasure no dread 
Of heart-breaking tasks that are lying ahead. 


Dear little Curly Head, shouting and singing, 
Who is it frowns at the noise ? 
Know they not what the gray future is bringing, 
After the play and the toys ; 
Do they not know, 
As they harry you so, 
That God hears the song of each child here below— 
That if children ne’er shouted and nev: r were glad 
Men never could sigh for the joys they once had? 


Dear little Curly Head, why are they trying 
To lure you away from your play, 
To fret you with books while yoor childhood is flying 
Like the blown rose’s petals away ? 
Before you are care 
And burdens to bear ; 
Oh, why are they trying to hurry you there? 
Dear little Curly Head, God never planned 
That men should be men as they come from His hand. 
—S. E. Kiser, in Record-Herald. 


HOW TO PREVENT NERVOUSNESS. 
Hugh T. Patrick, in Christian Register. 
For preventing nervousness in the child or removing 
that already present, nothing is so effective as the 
toughening of the body and the mind. The frequency 
with which I hear from a nervous patient that she 


‘ 


‘was never strong,” “ he was a delicate child,” “ she 
was always sickly,” is truly startling. A child who is 
made to have hard muscles, strong lungs, and a vig- 
orous digestion, who can bear changes of tempera- 
ture and endure pain, is already a long way from ner- 
vousness. More important still is the toughness of 
the psychic fibre. The child who can support a disap- 
pointment, who can be crossed without a tantrum,and 
who habitually obeys, is building a bulwark against 
“nerves”; and the one who is not easily frightened, 
has self-control and a budding courage, has nipped 
half a dozen neuroses in the bud. But to procure this 
toughness, be it understood, a certain exposure to 
bodily discomfort and mental hardship is necessary. 
Many a father whose rugged rearing has given him a 
robust frame and a sturdy nervous system takes in- 
finite pains and pleasure in denying his sons the very 
training that made a man of him. His unwise love 
strangles in infancy whatever of sterling qualities he 
may have transmitted to them. 

Two capital errors in the training of children fre- 
quently come to my notice—errors that prepare the 
little unfortunate for later nervousness or fairly drive 





him into it. They are, first, leading the child into 
pleasures and duties beyond his years ; second, magni- 
fying his importance in the family and society. It is 
quite as dangerous to give to children the pleasures 
of adults asto require of themthe labors of the mature. 
That there is a physical basis for all intellectual pro- 
cesses seems sometimes to be forgotten. Successive 
groups of brain cells and fibers come into existence 
with the successive years; and before the birth of 
these tissues certain psychic functions may not natur- 
ally exist. To force mature functions from an imma- 
ture organism is to violate the virginity of nature, 
—a crime daily committed in the home and in the 
school, to be expiated in the sick-room, sanatorium 
or asylum. In the begining the fault generally lies in 
a mixture of vanity and ignorance on the part of pa- 
rents. They wish their children to excel in attain- 
ment, and they like to see them indulging in all the 
pleasures and excitements of our complex social ex- 
istence. Later the young person so brought up whips 
himself on to ruin. 

As regards the second error just mentioned, it has 
seemeJ to me that, if deliberately planned and scrupu- 
lously executed, the bringing up of some children 
could not better promote what I venture to call cen- 
tripetal development—development centering in self. 
The child is not only made to be, but is made to 
know that he is, the focus of all domestic doings, the 
hub of the family wheel. Every sensation, percep- 
tion, conception and emotion, is an_ event. 
The unlucky youngster develops with a dis- 
torted view of the relation of things. He 
sees enormously enlarged images of his tastes, 
his clothes, his pains, his likes, his aversions 
and his talents. These proportions do not fit the 
facts of existence, and the unfortunate individual is as 
sure to be caught in some form of nervousness as is 
one to go astray in a labyrinth of grotesque mirrors. 

I must note one more point on prophylaxis of the 
neuroses in children. In one form or another fear en- 
ters into the make-up of nearly every sort of nervous- 
ness. It paralyzes judgment, ambition and the higher 
emotions. Childhood should be absolutely. fearless— 
fearless for self and for the future. That the young 
should have no fear of man or God, no thought for 
the morrow, is natural and proper. It is natural and 
wholesome that the child should have no regard for 
his organs, no knowledge of hygienic rules, no con- 
ception of the significance of pain. When the parent 
makes the child a party to his apprehensions, con- 
fides his prescience of ills, and communicates the om- 
inous augury of bodily symptoms, he is assiduously 
rearing a little hypochondriac who will live to con- 
demn the parent who made him a burden to himself 
and a curse to others. Fear of the dark, of thunder 
and lightning, of animals, burglars, accidents, spirits, 
devils and death, is born of parental foolishness, and 
is always potentially the seed of later nervousness. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE has offered a gift equal to ten per cent. 
of his wages to every employee upon his Scottish estate who 
can assure him at the end of the year that he has abstained 
entirely from alcoholic liquors. 
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A WOMAN’S SCARS. 
Lillie Himilton French, in the Century 
I 11AVE a clever friend from the South who, as a girl, 
and when the war had closed, worked in her father’s 
tobacco fields, over the horses and over the broken- 
down fences, until comfort reigned at home again, 
and she took to letters as a profession. I saw her 
once hold up her toil-worn hands, full of scars, with 
each joint out of shape, while she said to me, laugh- 
ing: “It is sometimes easier to escape the conse- 
quences of our sins than to get away from the records 
of our virtues.” 

That is the trouble, I suppose. Tradition has 
done nothing for her, and so the records of a wom- 
an’s virtues have to be explained. A man with an 
arm or a leg missing, especially if he be an erect man, 
instantly arouses a thought of heroism—unless, of 
course, one has lived in the neighborhood of trolleys 
—and a certain spontaneous enthusiasm for the man 
takes possession of the beholder. Such a quickening 
of the pulse before the signs and tokens of an un- 
known woman’s misadventures would be an impossi- 
bility, and a silk patch over one of her eyes would ex- 
cite pity rather than applause. 

Then there are the manners of some succesful 
women who by their own endeavors have won a way 
in the world. What scars these manners are on an 
engaging womanliness—first a grace lost in the con- 
flict, then a gentleness. Had a man suffered these 
losses, who would reckon them when the sum of his 
successes was told? And how convincing the very 
brusqueness and energy and even the lack of softness 
in his manners would be! We would believe in him 
at once. But in a woman, and perhaps wisely—who 
can tell?—these signs and tokens of an heroic strug- 
gle into which necessity alone may have driven her 
are counted as disfigurements, and the record of each 
of her virtues has to be explained, like the trousers of 
Rosa Bonheur, if their exercise has involved the sac- 
rifice of a single feminine habit. The records of her 
pleasures are other concerns so long as fashion ap- 
proves. Her hair may be sunburnt, but it must 
be because she has chosen to deprive herself of a bon- 
net for the benefit of some pauper. And her hands 
may be large and muscular, but the muscles must be 
those developed by an outdoor sport, not those which 
any manual labor indoors has strengthened, even 
when that labor has been undertaken because of 
grim poverty. 


THE report of the Philippine Commission, issued by the 
bureau of insular affairs, shows that during the year 1902 the 
government issued licenses in Manila to 1,990 liquor shops, 
1,430 of which were licensed to sell native wine (vino). The 
population of the city of Manila is reported as 302,154. The 
number of arrests made during the year was 19,398, divided 
among the races in the following proportions: Americans, 
212 out of every 1,000; natives, Chinese, and foreigners 
respectively 60, 38 and 36 out of every 1,000. 


EXCAVATIONS in the Catacombs of St. Cecilia at Rome 
have revealed a large under basilica that was used by the 
early Christians. Traces of an altar and episcopal chair 
were found. There was also found a number of ancient 
paintings, including a Greek portrait of Christ. One of the 


tombs discovered is declared by local archzeologists to be that 
j of the Apostle Mark.—[American Friend. } 
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Whittier’s ‘‘In School Days.’’ 
Poets do not usually err through reticence ; in fact, some of 
the most renowned poets are accused of turning their emotions 
too readily into fame and hard cash, and still others are sus- 


pected of celebrating their lady-loves for reasons less of love 
than of literature and lucre. Even the life-long, unrequited 
attachment of Petrarch to Laura, it is occasionally insinuated, 
cost him more ink than heartache, after all. 


With Whittier, gentle, genuine, dignified and incapable of 


playing at passion, it was far otherwise. In all his poems 
there is to be found but one allusion to his only grown-up love 
affair ; and a recently published letter to Lucy Larcom, when 
she was editor of Our Young Folks, shows that he even had 
his doubts about the child poem, ‘‘ In-School Days,’’ so well- 
known, so well-loved and so often recited, in which he told 
the fleeting idyl of his boyhood. 

‘‘ Dear Friend Lucy: I could not make verses for the 
pictures, but I send thee herewith a bit, which I am sure is 
childish, if not childlike. Be honest with it, and if it seems 
too spoony for a grave Quaker like myself, don’t compromise 
by printing it. When I get a proof I may see something to 
mend or mar. Thine truly, tA We 

Fortunately, the poem was neither marred nor mended ; 
Miss Larcom did not consider it as too spoony ; and we have 
preserved in verse the incident of the boyish poet and his little 
friend, sweet eleven-year-old Lydia Ayers, who was sorry that 
she spelt the word that sent her above him to the head of the 
class—‘‘ Because, you see, I love you !"’—jYouth’s Com- 
panion. | 


A Prohibition Railway. 
OnE of the railways of the United States—a Southern road, 
by the way—has taken a remarkable step in the way of 
The 
projector of the St. Louis, Watkins, and Gulf Railroad, run- 


prohibiting the sale of liquor in towns along its route. 


ning from Lake Charles to Alexandria, Louisiana, bought and 
incorporated all the town sites along the line, and sold the 
lots under a deed containing the following stringent anti- 
liquor clause: ‘‘ The said purchaser, his heirs, or assigns, 
shall not at any time manufacture or sell intoxicating liquors 
upon the said premises, except for medicinal, mechanical, or 
scientific purposes ; and should this provision be broken, this 
deed shall immediately and ipso facto become null and void, 
and the title shall immediately and ipso facto revert to and 
vest in said vendor, and said vendor shall not be under any 
obligation to return any part of the purchase price.’’ A case 
under this provision has already been tried, and the judge 
gave a verdict for the company, and the culprit had no 
redress. So the railway company’s prohibition does prohibit, 
without doubt.—[Christian Guardian, Toronto. ] 


The Dog Laughed. 


THE proprietor of a Third Avenue store owns a little black 


kitten that cultivates a habit of squatting on its haunches, 


ike a bez a kang ‘ sparring with its forepaws | . . : oe 
like a bear ora kangaroo, and then sparring — | to this country and reinterred in the grounds of the institution 


as if it had taken lessons from a pugilist. 


A gentleman took into the store the other evening an 
enormous black dog, half Newfoundland, half-collie, fat, 
good-natured, and intelligent. The tiny black kitten, instead 
of bolting at once for shelter, retreated a few paces, sat erect 
on its hind legs, and put its fists in an attitude of defiance. 
The contrast in size between the two was intensely amusing. 
It reminded one of Jack the Giant Killer preparing to 
demolish a giant. 

Slowly and without a sign of excitability the huge dog 


walked as far as his chain would allow him, and gazed | 
Then, as the | 
comicality of the situation struck him, he turned his head and | 
animal ever | 


intently at the kitten and its odd posture. 


shoulders around to the spectators, and, if 
laughed in the world, that dog assuredly did so then and 
there. He neither barked nor growled, but indulged in alow 


chuckle, while eyes and mouth beamed with merriment.— | 


[New York Telegram. ] 





well-born woman, he inherited a fortune. 
| scientist with a strong political preference for republican insti- 
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The Filipino a Man. 
Our most recent experiment in the way of race accessions— 
the Filipino—I shall not on this occasion discuss, for the 
reason that we seem as yet to be quite undecided as to how and 
where he shall be classed—that is, whether you will rate him 


as a black man or a white man. Just now the Filipino seems 
to be going through the interesting process of being carefully 
examined. If he can produce hair that is long enough and 
nose and feet that are small enough, I think the Filipino will 
be designated and treated as a white man ; otherwise he will 
be assigned to my race. 

If I were to consider the question purely from a selfish 
standpoint I should urge that our new subjects be classed as 
Negroes ; but if I were to consider unselfishly the peace of 
mind of the Filipino himself, I should hope that he be so classi- 
fied that in addition to all his other trials he will not struggle 
through all future generations considered and looked upon as 
a problem, instead of a man.—[Booker T. Washington. } 


The King’s Physician on Alcohol. 


NOTHING has given so much encouragement to temperance 
reformers in recent times as the speech delivered by Sir Thomas 
Barlow, the king’s physician, at the church house, Westmin- 
ster. The bold, uncompromising, and faithful testimony borne 
to the evils of intemperance, particularly amongst won en, 
marks an era in the onward progress of scientific temperance 
truth. The chief value of Sir Thomas Barlow's testimuny is 
that in which he contends for effective treatment as against 
the dallying measures too frequently resorted to, and the 
excuses which are made to cover the evils. 
Sir Thomas said, ‘‘ No half-measures would do 

drugs, more-over, are useless."’ He said that in some cases 
nurses and even doctors asked, ‘‘ Why do you not give these 
people a little alcohol, just to stimulate them when they have 
this dreadful weakness, heart failure and pain?’’ ‘And it is 


just this damnable thing,’’ said Sir Thomas Barlow, ‘‘ that you 


have to stop.’’ His sage advice is: ‘‘If you have any cases 
of alcoholic diseases among your own friends, 1 beseech you 
to get doctors and nurses who are teetotalers.’’ Then he 
added, ‘‘ Don’t let them fall into the hands of a doctor who 
orders stimulants for them.’’ This weighty testimony has led 
to much comment in the daily press of the country, and the 
danger which threatens the country cannot, in view of such 
authoritative statements, be longer ignored.—[ The Scottish 
Reformer. | 


The Founder of the Smithsonian Institution. 


JAMEs SMITHSON, Englishman, who founded the Smithsonian 
Institution in‘Washington, died in Genoa in 1829, and was 
buried there. The cemetery wherein his bones lie has been 
abandoned, and the land is to be used asa stone-quarry. All 
The Regents of the Smith- 
sonian propose that James Smithson’s remains shall be brought 


the bodies in it are to be removed. 


which is so noble a monument to its founder. James Smith- 
son was the illegitimate son of Huge Smithson, who became 
Duke of Northumberland. From the family of his mother, a 
He became a noted 


tutions. He never married, and when he died left nearly all 
his estate ‘‘to the United States of America to found at Wash- 
ington, under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an 
establishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.’”’ 

The money, £104,960, was sent to the United States in 
1835, and the institution was established by Congress in 1846. 
Smithson once wrote: ‘‘ The best blood of England flows in 
my veins. On my father’s side 1am a Northumberland, on 
my mother’s | am related to kings; but this avails me not. 
My name shall live in the memory of man when the titles of the 
Northumberlands and the Percys are extinct and forgotten.’ 
He hitched his wagon to the right star, and his forecast is well 
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on the way towards fulfillment. His bones should come to 
Washington. Mr. Alexander Graham Bell, one of the Regents 
of the Smithsonian, strongly advocates bringing them over- 
seas, and has offered to pay the expenses of removal.— 
[Harper's Weekly. ] 
CURRENT EVENTS. 

Russia has made ‘eight demands upon China regarding 
Manchuria, some of which are felt to be a violation of the 
treaty entered into when the Chinese troubles were adjusted, 
as the granting of these demands would be to give Russia 
control of Manchuria to the exclusion of other nations, to the 
detriment of their commerce. Secretary Hay has cabled 
instructions to Minister Conger at Pekin to express to the 
Chinese authorities the dissatisfaction of the United States 
with Russia’s demands and our hope that China will not 
accede to them. A dispatch from London, dated the 27th 
ultimo, says that the Chinese Government has sent to the 
Russian Government at St. Petersburg a formal refusal to 
grant the demands of the latter. 


THE Miners’ Executive Boards, in session at Wilkes-Barre, 
after a full discussion of the situation issued an address to 
the miners saying: ‘‘ The best interests of our organization 
will be conserved by an immediate resumption of work at all 
the mines where strikes or lockouts are now in force, and the 
reference of all matters of dispute to the Joint Board of 
Conciliation provided for in the award of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission.’ As a result of this advice work has 
been resumed in nearly all the collieries pending the decision 
of this joint board. 


James N. Tyner, Assistant Attorney-General for the 
Postoffice Department, has been summarily dismissed by 
Postmaster General Payne, and his wife has been charged 
with abstracting papers and records from the safe of the Depart- 
ment. It is alleged that Tyner, who is old and feeble, has 


been a tool in the hands of Barrett, a nephew by marriage, 
who has used the mails for the circulars of ‘‘ get rich quick "’ 
concerns. Acting Assistant Attorney-General Christiancy, 
who was in the office when the papers were taken from the 
safe, has resigned pending the investigation. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, having completed his tour of the 
Yellowstone Park, arrived at Fort Yellowstone on the 22d 
ult. At the laying of the corner stone of the new gate at the 
northern entrance to the Park he made an address in favor 
of forest protection. The President reached Omaha on the 
27th, where the streets were lined with people for a mile and 
ahalf along the route of the carriage drive. At Lincoln, 
Neb., he made a brief address on good government. 


THE sixth annual Conference for Education in the South 
began its sessions in Richmond, Va., on the 22d ult. Presi- 
dent Robert C. Ogden, of New York, in his opening address 
said: ‘‘ Negro education is recognized as a part of the public 
educational system in every State, both South and North. 
The education of every child in our country is an admitted 
national duty, and leading minds find in this principle broad 
ground for a demand that the national Government should 
share with the several States, in proportion to the need, the 
financial responsibility involved in the discharge of that 
obligation.’’ 


THERE seems to be an epidemic of lynchings and mob 
outrages of which the colored people are the victims. In 
Bainbridge, Ga., on the 22d ult., a negro suspected of firing 
a farmer’s house, was taken from the constable and beaten to 
death. In Thebes, Ill., a negro was hanged toa tree by a 
mob for attempting to assault a farmer’s daughter. After- 
ward the whites charged down upon a settlement of negroes, 
and a race riot followed, in which many negroes were shot 
and wounded, and the tents in which they lived burned. 








CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


5TH. Mo. 1.—IN Aupirorium, Y. F. A. Ry See. 


Building, unveiling of a bust of William 
Still, to be presented to the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored People. 


2.—GIRARD AVE. FRIENDS’ 
Debate, followed by a 


5TH. Mo. 
Association. 
social hour. 


5TH. Mo. 3.—PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
Mosting, Fourth and Green Streets, 3.30 p. m. 

7.30 p. m. 

5TH Mo. 3.—AT CHICHESTER, DEL. Co., 
Pa., a Circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, at 3 p. m. 


at loa. m. 
before, 3 p. m. 


5TH Mo. 3.—JOHN J. CORNELL WILL 
attend Girard Avenue Meeting at 11 
a. m. ; Frankford Meeting at 3.30 p.m.; 
and Green Street Meeting at 7.30 p. m. 


5TH Mo. 3.—FAIR HILL MEETING, AT- > ~ 
tended by Philadelphia Quarterly Meet-| 7 P- ™ 
ing’s Committee to visit the smaller 
branches. 5TH. Mo. 


5TH. Mo. 3.—A RELIGIOUS MEETING AT 


Friends’ Home for Children, 4o11 a. m. 


Aspen Street, Philadelphia, at 3 p. m. 
Edward Clarkson Wilson, of Friends’ 
Central School, will be present. 
persons interested in the home are 


5TH. MO. 3.—BYBERRY FRIENDS’ AsSo- 
ciation, at Byberry Meeting-House, 3 
p. m. Address by John L. 
subject, ‘‘ England.”’ 


5TH. Mo. 3.—THE VISITING COMMITTEE 
of Salem Quarterly Meeting will hold a 
meeting for Divine worship, in Lippin- 
cott’s Hall, in Swedesboro, N. J.. at 


5TH. Mo. 5.—PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY 
Meeting at Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Ministers and Elders, day 


5TH. Mo. 5.—CAMDEN, N. J., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association. 


5TH. Mo. 6.—FARMINGTON HALF-YEARLY 
Meeting, at Orchard Park, N. Y., at 11 
Minister and Elders, day before, 


7.—ABINGTON 
Meeting, at Horsham, Pa., at Io a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, day before, 11 


5TH. Mo. 8.—SHREWSBURY AND PLAIN- 
field Half-Yearly Meeting, at Shrews- 
bury, N. J., at 11a.m. Ministers and 
Elders, day after, 9.30 a. m. 


All 


5TH. Mo. 8.—PLymourTu, Pa., 
Association. 


FRIENDS’ 


( Concluded on Page 288.) 


Carver, 





THE OLD RELIABLE 





QUARTERLY 





Absolutely Pure 
| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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- NEWS. NOTES. 


Tue British forces in Somaliland have been again defeated 
and put to rout by the Mad Mullah’s troops. 


THE net earnings of the Pennsylvania Steel Company for 
1902 are stated in the annual report to be $3,690,864.08. 


THE Empress Dowager of China has appropriated 
$400,000 for the Chinese Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. 


NEAR Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 2,000 acres of coal land have 
recently been discovered, which are estimated to contain 
300,000,000 tons. 


GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER has signed the bill permitting 
the election of one woman as overseer of the poor in each 
borough or township. 


THE National and International Convention of the Good 
Roads Association, has been in session in St. Louis this week, 
with more than 1,000 delegates in attendance. 


A NUMBER of army officers in Alaska have been ordered 
court-martialed by Secretary Root on the charge of making 
use of commissary supplies for their individual profit. 


A pispatcH from Berlin dated the 24th ultimo says that 
235 Mormon missionairies from Utah are to be expelled from 
Germany and Prussia because polygamy is not excluded from 
their doctrines. 


For three hours on the 21st ultimo Governor Pennypacker, 
of Pennsylvania, heard arguments for and against the Grady- 
Salus Libel bill. All the leading newspapers in the State 
asked him to interpose his veto. 


A DISPATCH to Washington says that United States Minister 
Leslie Combes was the means of preventing a war between 
Guatemala and Salvador. President Estrada, of Guatemala, 
has formally tendered him thanks for his good offices. 


THE new Chinese Minister has publicly expressed his 
intention to take steps some time during the present year to 
establish schools for teaching the English language to China- 


IN SELLIGENCER: 


men in sections of this country where the Chinese are mostly 
congregated. 


SAMUEL SUTCLIFFE, the Republican leader of the Eigh- 
teenth Ward, has been appointed Chief of the Bureau of 
Street Cleaning, in Philadelphia. He says he intends to 
show that a ‘‘ machine officer’’ can keep the streets clean. 


Jacop A. Ritts, in an address at Witherspoon Hall, 
Philadelphia, said that the Philadelphia Children’s Aid 
Society, started twenty-two years ago, was the first organiza- 
tion to take children from almshouses and similar institutions 
and place them in the hands of mothers. 


COMPLAINTS have been filed before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against a number of coal carrying rail- 
roads, that they charge unreasonable rates, discriminate 
against independent mining companies, and in favor of 
bituminous against anthracite coal companies. 


THE joint conference of the Congregationalist, Methodist 
Protestant and United Brethren Churches, held in Pittsburg 
recently, proposed a plan for the amalgamation of the three 
bodies, which is to be submitted to the church members. If 
the members vote for union the new church will be called the 
United Church of America. 


THE Interstate Commerce Commission, in its report on 
railroad accidents for the last three months of 1902, says that 
during that period 266 persons were killed and 2788 injured. 
Accidents of other kinds, including those sustained by 
employes while at work and by passengers getting on and off 
the cars, etc., bring the total number of casualties up to 938 
killed and 11,873 injured. 


A PHILADELPHIA young woman in the Patent Office, 
Washington, wrote 20,600 words on a typewriter in six and a 
half hours, and her superiors pronounced every word and 
line perfect. This is said to be just twice the usual day's 


work. 











CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 
(Concluded from page 287.) 


5TH Mo. g-15.—PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
Meeting. Friends desiring board dur- 
ing the “week of the approaching Yearly 
Meeting, in Philadelphia, can apply to 
either of the following persons, Isaac 
H. Hillborn, 15th and Race Streets ; 
Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce Street ; 
Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centennial 
Avenue; Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 
18th Street; Sarah L. Haines, 1513 
N. Marshall Street. Friends in the 
city having accommodations should 
notify the Committee. 


5TH. Mo. 9.—New YorK MONTHLY 
Meeting, at 15th St. and Rutherfurd 
Place, New York, 2.30 p. m. 


5TH. Mo. 9.—MIAMI QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing, Waynesville, O., at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, day before, at 
2p. m. 


5TH MO. 9.—SALEM QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing at West, Ohio, at 11 a.m. Minis- 
ters and Elders, same day, 10 a. m. 


5TH. Mo. 11.—A MEETING TO CONSIDER 
the establishment of a Friends’ Flower 
and Fruit Mission,’ with headquarters 
at 151 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, 
in.room 15, first floor of Central School 
Building, at 12.30 p. m. 


5TH. Mo. 12.—THE EVENING MEETING 
in Race Street Meeting-house will be 
addressed by Henry W. Wilbur, 
New York, on Temperance, and O. 
Edward Janney, of Baltimore, on Purity. | 


Dr. HOLMEs was talking with a friend 
on the subject of age shortly before his 
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JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


you can! 


Ceveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 


Louisville. 


of | envy you.” 


Be sure the brand is right. 


margin are genuine, and made by “ old 
Dutch process.’ 


death. ‘You're five years my junior,”’ 
said Dr. Holmes, ‘‘ but I believe I don't 
‘*I can't see why you 
should,’’ said his friend. ‘‘ You carry 
your years much more lightly than I do,”’ 
‘Oh, that’s natural,’’ said the autocrat. 
‘*I have had five years’ more practice."’ 


| —[ Gathered. } 


DWELLING house in the city 
of Elizabeth, N. J., built one 


(fe) hundred years ago, has always 
ioaek painted with Pure White Lead and 
Linseed Oil—nothing else. 


There is not a crack, blister, blemish 
or imperfection of any kind in the paint. 
Makers of mixtures, beat this record if 


Those in 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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A woman has used 
a lamp chimney of 
mine for fourteen 
years. 


Whata jolly good 
time she has had ! 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MAcreETH, Pittsburgh. 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 











GLUTE DYSPEPSIA 
SPECIAL D C FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 


Ask Grocers. 
write 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 


to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
oe 
ooklet. Agents b 
Kcientific Bread Mach. Co, 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) _ 
52n2 % Media Sts, Philadelphia 
9 
GRADE OF ICE 
CREAM AND 
CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALLAND SEE IT MADE 


AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


MAKE BUT ONE 


VevwvvuvevervvurverveweyveveeY 


You can live without life insur- 
ance, but you won't live so much. 

Nothing adds to the zest of 
living like knowing your family 
is protected by a policy in the 


PENN [FIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 
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SELF-FORGETFULNESS and a thought- 
fulness for others is a motive that generally 
springs from a pure heart. A _ beautiful 
illustration is given in the life of Frances 
Willard. She arrived at a Western hotel 
ill, but she said, ‘*‘ Let her come up”’ to 
the request of a young lady reporter who 
desired an interview. Scarcely had the 
conversation opened when Miss Willard 
said, ‘‘ Why dearie, how tired you look ! 
Take my chair, child.’’ ‘‘And I—well,”’ 
said the reporter, when she sent flowers to 
Miss Willard’s funeral, ‘‘ nobody had call- 
ed me ‘ dearie’ for so long, nobody had 
called me ‘ child,’ that 1, homesick, over- 
worked, discouraged—well, I put my head 
on Frances Willard’s shoulder and cried 
it all out.’’— [Christian Standard. ] 


In the development of the fraction 
‘* one-third "’ in a primary class, imagina- 
ry pies, bread and cakes galore had been 
divided into thirds, and the teacher gave 
the following problem : 

‘If Mary found a nest with six eggs 
in it and on the way to the house broke 
two of them, what part of her eggs would 
she break ?"’ 

The owner of a sparkling pair of eyes 
and fluttering hand was given permission 
to speak and said : 

‘« The shells would be broken.”’ 

The merry ripple that ran around the 
class showed appreciation of the point. 

[ Gathered. | 


TRUTH is sometimes funnier than fic- 
tion ; and people who order books from 
publishers do some very funny things, so 
funny that they do not sound true. Har- 
per & Brothers received an order the 
other day for some copies of a book 
entitled ‘‘A Vacation in a Buggy.’’ The 
order clerk was puzzled, as no such title 
is on the firm’s list. He filled the order 
on a venture by sending Mr. Bayne’s 
“On an Irish Jaunting-Car Through 
Donegal and Connemara.”’ It proved to 
be the book that was wanted !—[ Harper's 
Literary Gossip. ] 

TEACHER : ‘‘ What is an octopus ?”’ 
Small Boy (who has just commenced to 
take Latin) eagerly : ‘‘ Please, sir, | know, 
sir; its an eight-sided cat.’’—[ Life. ] 


REDUCED RATES TO ATLANTA. 





VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CORRECTION. 

For the benefit of those desiring to 
attend the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, to be held at Atlanta, Ga., 
May 6to 12, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets to 
Atlanta from all stations on its lines, good 
going May 4 to 6, inclusive, and good to 
return to reach original starting point on 
or before May 16, at reduced rates. 


LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
PLAIN FANCY 


Successor to 


ACCOUNT 
CHARITIES 


OF 
AND 


AND MILLINERY, 


E. SHOEMAKER. 1020 Green St. 


CAROLINE RAU, North side, below gth St. 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street 
From 736 Spring Garden Street. 


It Pays Educators to Educate. 


The Peoples University of Olympia, Washington, 
makes it pay to be in the educational business. The 
capital stock of that institution already pays a /our 
per cent. dividend, and will eventually pay from six ¢o 
ten per cent. The security is first-class—adsolute/y 
safe—and the enterprise highly commendable. Capital 
stock $1,000,000, divided into shares of $1.00. We will 
sell in blocks of not less than g10. ‘The fact is we offer 
you a better investment than government bonds. Write 
for particulars, Eastern Office, Room 80, The Ruggery, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington 

Endowment file No.2. Be sure to mention the file 

number. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD’S 
“SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 


placed in every school, would 
teach the beauty of 


Send twenty cents for one copy of the music and 
twenty-five copies of the words, to 


ARABELLA CARTER, 


Universal Peace Union, 1305 Arch St 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Peace 


Phila 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike. 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 


Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m Supper, 6 to 7 p. m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 
*Phone 1-33-55. 


Home Kitchen Outfits 


and all 


House Furnishing Goods 


J. FRANKLIN FILLER, 
Philadel phia. 


1626 Chestnut Street, 





Black Petticoats. 


It used to be that a well-dressing 
woman could not wear black satine 
petticoats—they were not well made 
nor fine enough. Not so now; 
some of our special styles are almost 
as fine in appearance as those of 
black silk, and the cost is trifling : 


Women’s Petticoats 
Of mercerized black satine ; made with 
umbrella flounce and trimmed with one 
ruffle—$1.50. 


Women’s Petticoats 
Of fine mercerized black satine 
with accordion flounce 
with small ruffle. This 
full size—§2.00. 


Women’s Petticoats 
Of fast-black satine 
brella flounce 
hemstitched 
—$1.50. 

Women’s Petticoats 
Of best mercerized black moreen; 
made with accordion flounce and fin- 
ished with small ruffles ; under ruffle of 
neva—$3.50. 


made 
finished 
S extra 


and 


skirt 


with um 
with 
full 


made 
and finished 
ruffles; extra 


two 
size 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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United Security 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$1,000,000 
500,000 


Capital, . 
Surplus and undivided profits, 


Banking and General Trust Co. Business 
OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 
ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 
CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, Assistant Treasurer. 
HENRY LABARRE JAYNE, Counsel. 
FRANCIS H. HEMPERLY, Actuary. 
T. HEWSON BR ADFORD, M.D., Medica! Director. 
DIRECTORS: 
William H. Lucas, 
William R. Verner, 
J. W. Hampton, Jr., 
Orlando Crease, 
I. Layton Register, 
Esmonde H. Austin, 
Silas W. Pettit, 
Joel Cook. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$34,000,000 


William M. Coates, 
Caleb J. Milne, 
V.C. Sweatman, 
Charles Porter, 
Robert Dornan. 
John G. Carruth, 
William Bault, 


Assets, 


Plain Life and Endowment Policies with Annual 


Dividends. 


The Highest Grade of Life Insurance at the 
Lowest Cost. 
rhe Those who Think for 


Company for 


Themselves. 


Good Contracts to Good Agents. 


Lawton Brothers, Managers, 
338 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Insurance from Loss by Fire 


Best of Companies 


Lowest Rates 


R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 


New Books and- Pamphlets. 


The Meaning of Quakerism. An address by John 
Wiiliam Graham. 64 pages. $0.10. By mail $0.12. 
“The reading of which is a spiritual feast.””— 
Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER. 

Education and Religion. Ano address by John Wil- 
liam Graham. 48 pages. $0.10. By mail, $o.1.11. 
The Lord’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- 
point of the Society of Friends. By John William 

Graham. 64 pages. $0.10. By mail, $0.12. 

The Doukhobors. By Joseph Elkinton. A historical 
review, with the author’s personal experience among | 
them last summer. Illustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 


‘Telaghanes. 216 W. Coulter St. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


| GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, viiiean’ 
Acts as Exgcutor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND Receiver. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to ‘Rent in _Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustesg, 





LAST OF THE SEASON. 


TOUR TO 
INGTON. 


THREE-DAY WASH- 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The last Pennsylvania Railroad Person- 
ally-Conducted Tour to Washington of the 
present season leaves Thursday, May 14. 
Rate, covering railroad transportation for 
the round trip, hotel accommodations, and 
transfer of passenger and baggage, station 
to hotel in Washington, $14.50 from New 
York, $13.00 from Trenton, $11.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. These rates cover accom- 
modations for two days at the Arlington, 
Normandie, Riggs, Ebbitt, Shoreham, 
Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or Hamilton 
Hotels. For accommodations at Regent, 
Metropolitan, National, or Colonial Hotels 

2.50 less. Special side trip to Mount 
Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. ; oraddress Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad | 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES TO 
ATLANTA, GA., AND MACON, GA., 
AND RETURN, VIA THE SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. 

On May 4th and sth, the Southern | 
Railway will sell round trip tickets from 
Washington to Atlanta, Ga., account the | 
National Conference of Charities and | 
Corrections, May 6th to 12th, 1903, atone 





| limit May 16th, 1903. Also to Macon, 
Ga. on May 4th and 5th, at rate of one 
first-class fare, plus twenty-five cents, 
final limit May 1oth, 1903, account of the 
Sugar-Cane Growers’ Convention, held at 
that point May 6th, 8th, 1903. Corre- 
| sponding low rates from other points. 

| The Southern Railway operates three 
through trains daily to Atlanta, Macon and 
other points South. Dining-car service 
on all through trains. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleasure 

| in furnishing all information. 


LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING FUND 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00. 


Grorce Foster Wuirte, President, 


Treasurer and Trust Officer; 
MorGan BuntinG, Secretary ; 
* Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or A 
Aims at perfect service and perfect Security. 


nt. 
Either the Fran ational 


Chartered 1836 


first-class fare plus twenty-five cents, final | 


ce-President ; 

& SMITH, Solicitor.” ¢ 
prepared and kept free of charge where this Company is named as Executor. 
nk or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this company. 


and Chestnut Sts. 

SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee or Corporation MorTGAGss. 
DgPosITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, | President. 
FLORIDA | BY SEA. 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue, 
Uptown offices, 828 and 1005 Chestnut Street, Philad’a, 

. C. WHITNEY, ad V. P. and T.M. W. P. 
TURNER, G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, 
| ; 
| MILTON PHILLIPS 


| Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


| 142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
| BERTOLETT. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


Mortgages, etc., etc. 


| 


Popular Prices 
, Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN 

DAIRIES. ing families. 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

i JOSEPH L. JONES 


TRUST COMPANY 


bsits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


Special attention given to ser- 
Office 603 North 








Joszrn T. Buntine, Second Vice-President ; 





